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INTRODUCTION. 



"A Christmas -Wrbath!" And what 
shall it be, Bright-eyes? What would 
make a suitable Wreath for Christmas- 
time? 

There are bright red berries, and dark 
green leaves, that flourish even through 
frost and snow, and they twine these into 
garlands, and hang the hall with them on 
Christmas-eve; and there are Christmas- 
greens that they wind around the pillars in 
the ehurch, and they put large branches in 
the comers ; but it is not this that I mean ; 
we are talking now of another wreath. 

And Bright-eyes looks up, and says that 
she knows what is meant, and that it would 
make a pretty wreath to write all the good 
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things that people have done since last 
Christmas; and her little brother, remem- 
bering the bunch of rods that he has been 
promised, thinks it would be a good plan to 
write all the bad things that have been done ; 
but this would be a wreath of withered 
leaves for Christmas-time. And another little 
boy thinks that a Christmas- Wreath should 
be made very large, and of all sorts of good 
things, but this wreath would not last very 
long, if hung where he could reach it ' 

Carrie looks thoughtful, and wishes that 
she could see Santa Claus himself, and hear 
him describe the different places he has 
visited. How much he would have to tell ! 
And how charming it would be to gather 
around the little man, as he^sits in a com- 
fortable arm-chair, with his pack of goods 
lying beside him, and troops of his little 
friends crowding close to hear the wonderful 
tales he must have to relate ! 

Little children far and near — ^good chil- 
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dren and bad — ^rich and poor — ^he knows 
them all; and how he could talk of the dif- 
ferent stockiiigs he has filled, and the dif- 
ferent things that each child wished for, and 
the many rooms he has entered! Some- 
times there were heavy curtains, and beau- 
tifully-carved little cribs with white coun- 
terpanes, and pictures on the walls ; some- 
times there was plainer furniture, with neat, 
patchwork quilts, and lower ceilings; and 
sometimes there would be hardly any furni- 
ture at all, although little stockings were 
hung about the fire-place, and little heads 
were busy, in dreams, with thoughts of 
Santa Claus, and all the attendant delights 
of Christmas-day. 

Sometimes there were houses which he 
passed without entering at all: sometimes 
it was poverty — sometimes grief — some- 
times the absence of little children, that 
kept him away; but the history of these 
firesides should be twined into the wreath, 
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too ; for even on Christmas — ^which brings 
to most houses gladness and rejoicing — in 
some is darkness and the shadow of death* 
So the Christmas-Wreath shall tell of the 
rich and the poor — the gay and the sad; 
and may it find, this year, but few who 
cannot laugh and be merry at the Festival 
Season. 
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CHRISTMAS WREATH. 



HETTY'S LITTLE BOY. 

It was the afternoon of Christmas Eve, a 
great many years ago ; and in a poor part of 
tbe city, where the dingy houses were closely 
huddled together, a heavy fall of snow had 
mingled with the dirt, and in some places it 
looked white no longer, but like a kind of 
light-coloured mud. 

There were a great many little children, 
on that Christmas Eve, who looked out from 
their pleasant windows on the snow where 
it had not been soiled and darkened, and 
thought of Santa Claus, in his little sleigh, 
and what a pleasant evening it was for him 
to come down. Though down from where^ 
they could scarcely have told. 

At the door of one of those dingy-looking 

9 
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houses stood a little girl, about eight years 
old, whose thin, ragged dress looked any 
thing but comfortable, such cold weather. 
She looked neither smiling nor angry; but 
her ^ce wore an expression as if she had not 
seen much happiness in the world, and she 
seemed to be hardly thinking about any 
thing. She never expected any pleasure ; and 
she did not feel disappointed when one day 
passed on after another, and brought nothing 
but work and cold, and sometimes hunger. 
She might have hoped just a little, though : 
how did she know but that something pletC- 
sant was on its way to her then ? 

But if you had said this to Hetty, she 
would have put back the tangled hair that 
straggled over her face, and looked up to 
see who could be talking so strangely ; and 
then she would have shaken her head sadly, 
and thought no more about it. There -she 
stood, and watched the little ragged children 
who were paddling in the snow; and she 
looked up to the blue sky, and thought it a 
pity that any thing bo beautiful should come 
to so dismal a place. 

In the one room of the house sat Hetty's 
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old grandmother, who was both cross and 
sick ; and Hetty would not have been but* 
prised, nor would she have cared much, to 

^ be called m at any moment. She was not 
looking out there because she enjoyed it, but 
because she did not know what else to do, 
just then. She heard one of the children 
talking about Christmas, and she remember- 
ed that this was a time when people who 
did'nt live in their dingy court got handsome 
presents, and had a great deal of pleasure ; 
but of the birth of the Saviour poor Hetty 
was wofully ignorant. 

She stood digging her toeless shoe into 
the dirt, and something was turned over that 
looked a little strange. She examined it 
closely, and found that it was a bright copper 
penny. Hetty read "one cent," and felt 
almost as rich as a great many people would 
to find a large gold-piece. Many children 
would laugh at this ; to them the .idea of 
picking up a penny would seem ridiculous ; 

^ but this poor child lived where even the 
bright sun seldom came, and where money, 
and the pleasant things that money brings, 
were almost unknown. 
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Hetty stood polishing ' her newly-found 
treasure with a comer of the rag that served 
her for an apron ; and while she examined 
it carefully, and counted the thirteen stars 
on one side, she began to think about spend- 
ing it. At first, she meant to have put it 
carefully away ; but then she reflected that it 
would do no one any good in a comer of that 
old cupboard ; and although a great many 
tempting things that she remembered to 
have seen in a shop-window danced before 
her eyes, she looked in the door at her grand- 
mother, who sat by the stove, almost bent 
double with age and rheumatism, and she 
thought that as the poor old woman had so 
very little comfort in the world, she would 
gi\re her a treat on Christmas Eve. 

There is, to be sure, not much that is nice 
— ^that is, what little girls would think nice — 
to be bought with a penny ; but the old wo- 
man was very fond of snuff, and Hetty knew 
that she could get quite a paper of that for a 
penny. So she walked slowly out of the 
court, thinking as she went; and then she 
turned the comer, and ran swiftly down three 
or four streets. 
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There was the shop, at last ; and oh ! how 
beautiful to Hetty's eyes looked that window 
as it had been arranged for Christmas ! There 
were white-sugar doves, with blue ribbons 
around their necks, and glittering straw- 
berries, made of candy, and long candy 
horns innumerable. Hetty stood feasting 
her eyes, and wishing that the penny had 
been more. 

She knew that the woman kept snuff, and 
a great many other things, in the back part 
of the store; and she went in and asked for 
what she wanted. But there, were a great 
many other customers in the shop, who had 
more money to spend than Hetty; so she 
was pushed one side, and stood watching the 
woman, while she tied up parcels of good 
things, and wondered where all the money 
came from. 

Hetty had walked back, to make room for 
the people who thronged in, close to a door 
that opened into a small room; and as it 
was not quite shut, she looked in. There 
was a bed in the room, and a comfortable 
stove ; and far off in a corner sat a beautiful 
little boy, who was sobbing bitterly. Hetty 
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thongbt him the loveliest creature she had 
ever seen ; he had long^ light curls, and great 
black eyes, and a beautifal colour in his 
plump cheeks. 

Hetty pushed the door open carefully and 
walked into the room. 

" What is the matter ?" said she, very softly. ' 

"I want to go home!" sobbed the child, 
" I want my mamma !" 

"Where is your home?'* asked Hetty; 
but the child only cried afresh, and said, " I 
want my mamma !*' 

Hetty felt puzzled, and scarcely knew what 
to do. She had never liked the looks of the 
woman who kept the shop; and now she 
was afraid that she would hurt the little boy. 
She stooped down to smooth his long curls, 
and saw that one had been cut oft' close, just 
in the middle. 

"Who did this ?" she whispered. 

"aSA^ did," replied the child, pointing 
toward the shop : " she cut it off when she 
brought me in here, though I told her not 
to, and that my mamma would be very 
angry." 

Hetty sat down by the • child, and asked 
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him a great many questions; and, at last, 
he seemed to feel quite at home with her, 
and told her that he had gone out with his 
nurse, and, while she stood talking to an 
acquaintance, he slipped away jfrom her and 
ran around the comer ; and then this woman 
seized him and carried him into the ptore. 
She cut off one of his curls, and told him 
that he must be her little boy now ; but he 
said that it was not a pretty place, and he 
didn't want to stay there. He told Hetty 
about the large house he lived in, a great 
way off, and the fine things that were in it ; 
and he talked a great deal about ^^ his mam- 
ma," who, Hetty was quite sure, must be a 
very beautiftd lady. 

The child wore a handsome plaid blouse, 
with little plaid stockings to match, and a 
rich collar, deeply worked; and a beautiful 
little hat, with a feather in it^ was lying on 
the table. But he cried nearly all the time, 
although he seemed to be afraid to cry out 
loud; and asked for " his mamma'* so often, 
that Hetty felt quite sorrowful. 

She looked into the store — ^the woman was 
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busy yet ; and she asked the little boy if he 
would like to go with her. 

**Tes/* he replied, "if you will take me 
to my mamma/* 

Hetty promised that she would try to find 
his mother, and then she looked around to 
see how they were to get out. They could 
not go through the shop, because the woman 
was there ; but at last she saw a door, and 
having opened it, she found that it led into 
another street She put the little boy's hat 
on his head, and taking his hand, they went 
out very softly. 

Hetty did not know what to do with her 
charge. It was now almost night, and too 
late to think of finding his own hcime ; so 
she walked on with him, until they came to 
the poor little street where her grandmother 
lived. 

But the child was disappointed, and began 
to cry bitterly ; he had never been accustom- 
ed to such dismal-looking places, and felt 
afi^id that he would not see his mother again. 
Hetty soothed him as well as she was able, 
and promised so MthfuUy to take him home 
in the morning, that he dried his tears, and 
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began to look about him wonderingly. 
The children of the neighbourhood crowded 
around, and touched his hair and his clothes, 
as if he had been some curious animal that 
they had never seen before ; and the little 
fellow scremed to enjoy their surprise, and 
assumed quite lordly airs. 

When Hetty entered the room, leading in 
a beautiful little boy, her old grandmother 
started up so suddenly and glared at the 
child in so much surprise, that the boy "was 
frightened, and burst out into a fresh crying 
spell. 

"Hetty Dobbs !" exclaimed the old woman 
angrily, "what have you been doing? 
Where did this child come from?" 

Hetty told her how she had found him, 
and that she would take him back to his 
mother in the morning ; but her grandmo- 
ther muttered to herself for a long time, and 
wondered how the boy was to be fed, when 
they could scarcely get bread to put in their 
own mouths. 

Hetty placed the child on a little stool; 
and then taking a broken mug, ran out to 
buy him some milk with the penny she had 
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found. While she was gone, little Hanjr 
(for that, he told Hetty, was his name) eat 
there so much Mghtened that he didn't dare 
to move, for the old woman stared at him, 
with her elbows resting on her knees, until 
he felt afi*aid that she would eat him. 

But Hetty came back with the milk ; and 
then she crumbled a very little piece of bread 
in it, for the poor thing hadn't much, and 
made Harry what 9he thought a very nice 
supper ; and the old grandmother thought so 
too, for she looked just ready to snatch it 
away from him. Hetty wished that she could 
find another penny to buy the old woman 
some snuft'; but the wonder was thait she 
had found ihatin so miserable a place. 

Harry seemed to her almost like a little 
canary bird, that had flown in from some 
beautiful region; and she handled him as 
tenderly as though she had been afraid of 
his dropping to pieces, and folded his beauti- 
ful clothes very carefully, and hung his little 
hat quite out of reach on a high peg. 

Harry looked at her wonderingly while 
she walked about the small room, putting 
things in order; and it seemed to him so 
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strange to be in snch a poor place, that be 
thought he must be dreaming. Hetty brought 
out her treasures to amuse him, and shewed 
him some bits of coloured glass, and a few 
gaudy beads, that she considered quite 
splendid ; but Harry soon grew sleepy, and 
the little girl made him a sort of nest in one 
comer of the room, and covered him up as 
warmly as she could with nearly all her own 
clothes. 

And the little boy went to sleep on that 
Christmas Eve in a strange place ; while in 
his own beautiftd home, his mother was 
wringing her hands and walking the floor 
in agony ; for, like Rachel in the Bible, she 
was mourning for her child, and would not 
be comfortedL There were beautiful toys 
lying by the place where little Harry's stock- 
ing should have been hung, but his crib was 
empty; and his mother wept, and feared 
that she would never see his long curls rest- 
ing on the pillow again* 

And while Harry's mother was crying, 
other parents were filling their children's 
stockings with presents, and looking at them 
as they slept in their comfortable little bods 
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— smiling to think of the shouts and laughter 
with which they would dive down to the very 
bottom of those stockings in the morning. 

Hetty looked upon her little boy as a 
Christmas gift: he seemed to have been sent 
there to light up that dull place; and she 
watched him as he slept, and touched his 
soft cheek, and wished that she could keep 
him always, as children love to keep and pet 
a little bird. But Harry would not have 
liked to stay any better than little birds like 
to be shut up in cages ; and all Hetty's kind- 
ness could not make him forget his beautiful 
home and loving mother. 

As Hetty lay shivering in her hard bed, 
she felt glad to think that Harry was warm 
and comfortable; and then she began to 
wonder why it was that she was so lonely — 
no one in the world but her old grandmother, 
and she didn't seem to care much about her ; 
why did she not live in a beautiful house, 
like the one Harry had told her about, and 
have him for her little brother? 

A beautiful star seemed to have crept into 
the sky while Hetty was thinking, and it 
shone right in through the window, for, as 
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they had no shutters or curtains, she could 
see it quite plainly ; and the star seemed to 
have come out to cheer her up, and tell her 
that there were Bome pleasant things which 
she could enjoy as well as those who were 
rich and lived in fine houses. So, after 
taking another look at Harry to see that he 
was well covered up, Hetty fell asleep, and 
did not awake until the bright winter sun 
was streaming in through their little window. 

She got up softly, and kindled a fire with 
some shavings and sticks that she had picked 
up, and then she put an old, bent-up kettle 
on the stove, and brought out a few cold 
potatoes and part of a small loaf of bread. 
Harry still slept; and as she had no milk 
this morning, and nothing that he would be 
likely to eat, she did not wake him until she 
and her grandmother had finished their 
breakfast, and she had cleared up the room. 

Then she took Harry up very gently, and 
di'essed him as nicely as possible ; and having 
put on her own little hood, and made her 
grandmother comfortable, she asked Harry 
if they should go and look for his mother ? 

The little fellow screamed for joy at the 
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idea of going home again } and seemed sd 
delighted to get away from that dull place, 
that Hetty felt like crying to see how glad 
he was to leave her. Harry would have 
been glad to keep hervdth him always; but 
it was very natural that he should wish to 
get back to his mother and his own home. 

Hetty lifted the little boy careftiUy over 
all the puddles, and would stand and wait to 
cross the streets until there was scarcely a 
horse to be seen in the distance ; but after 
walking a little while, she stopped and won- 
dered which way they were to go^ Harry 
would know the house when they came to it, 
but he could not tell her how to get there, 
and he had said that it was a long distance 
oft: 

So she walked on until they came to a 
row of handsome houses, and she took Harry 
past them all, and asked him if he lived in 
one of those; but the little boy did not 
remember ever to have seen them before. 
They could not find the right place ; and 
Hetty almost despaired of ever taking Harry 
to his mother. 

But while she walked iclong very slowly, 
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looldng at the houses, she felt a sudden jerk ; 
and, looking around, she saw that a girl very 
much dressed had snatched Harry up in her 
arms, and was kissing him rapturously. 
Harry seemed so glad to see her, that Hetty 
thought this must be the nurse who had lost 
him the day before; but the girl ran off 
with him, and. soon turning a comer, was 
quite out of sight — ^leaving poor Hetty stand- 
ing there in the street, and feeling as if every 
gleam of sunshine had been taken away 
from her. 

A kind-hearted storekeeper, noticing her 
dismal face, asked what was the matter; 
and Hetty bursting into tears, told him the 
whole story : how she had found the penny, 
and meant to buy some snuff for her grand- 
mother with it, and then sh^ had spent it in 
milk for her little boy, and loved him so 
dearly ; and now he had been snatched away 
from her, without even bidding her good-by. 

The storekeeper was a fat, good-natured 
looking man, and he hated to see any littler 
girl so unhappy on Christmas morning ; so, 
as he felt quite prosperous and comfortable, 
he took*Hetty into the store, and gave her 
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some snuff for her grandmother, and then 
made up a nice Christmas-box for herself, in 
which he put raisins, and figs, and rock-candy, 
and a great many good things that Hetty had 
scarcely seen before. 

She thanked him very much, and was going 
out of the door, but the man called her back. 

"Did you tell me that you were very 
poor?" he asked. 

Hetty replied, "Yes, sir," and hung her 
head very low, for she felt ashamed of their 
poverty. 

"My own children will be none the poorer 
for it," said the storekeeper to himself; and 
having found a small basket, he put a loaf 
of bread in it, and some sugar, and tea, and 
rice, and a salt fish ; and on top of the whole 
he placed a small chicken. 

" There," said he, as he handed the basket 
to the grateful and astonished Hetty — " there 
is a Christmas dinner to make up for the 
loss of your little boy ; and you must stop 
crying this minute, and go home and cook 
the chicken, so that the old lady, your grand- 
mother, may have some meat to eat, for once 
in a while." 
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He then told Hetty very particularly how 
to draw the chicken, and how to roast it ; 
and then he gave her a little paper of thyme 
to put in the dressing, and told her to use 
some of their old crusts for this, and, when 
that loaf of bread was gone, to come to him 
for another. Theh, finding that there wab. 
a little room left in the basket, he crowded 
in six nice potatoes ; and sent Hetty oflf with 
her arms quite full of gifts. 

This was. Hetty's first Christmas that had 
ever been mstinguished by anything like a 
present ; and she wondered if the kind store- 
keeper was not the very Santa Glaus him- 
self that she had heard the children talk 
about. Little Harry, too, seemed like some 
good angel ; for if she had not found him, 
and passed the store to look for his home, 
she did not believe that the man would have 
seen her at all. 

The old grandmother was even more 
pleased than Hetty at the sight of the good 
things she had brought home; and they 
made quite a large fire in the old stove, and 
roasted the chicken nicely. Their Christmas 
dinner was very much enjoyed; and the 
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Storekeeper thought that even his tasted' 
better, when he remembered Hetty's happy 
look as she trudged oflf with her basket. 

Little Harry's mother cried again for joy, 
as she folded him in her arms ; and he sat 
on her lap and told her about the queer place 
he had slept in, and the little girl who had 
been so kind to him ; but when his mother 
heard this, she rang the bell for the nurse, 
and inquired very particularly about Hetty^ 
for she wished to make her a handsome 
present for having taken such good care of 
her little boy. But the girl said that she had 
not particularly noticed her, and was quite 
sure that she should not know her again, if 
she saw her^ she was so much taken up 
with seeing Master Harry. Mrs. Rogers, 
Harry's mother, felt very sorry that she could 
not thank Hetty for having been so kind. 

Harry was soon busy with his Christmas 
toys ; and in a short time he had almost 
forgotten Hetty and his having been lost 
at all. 

It was now two years since Hetty found 
her little boy, and a great many changes had 
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takeH place in that time. Her old grand- 
mother died ; and some kind ladies who had 
called to see them had the little giii put in 
the Oiphan Asylom, where she was fed, and 
taken care o^ and taught to work, so that, 
when she was old enough, she could support 
Jierself by going out to work for other people. 

Th^^ were a great many children in this 
place, and Hetty liked it very much ; she 
thought it very pleasant to go to church and 
Sunday-school on Sunday, when they all 
wore tlie same kind of bonnets and dresses, 
and walked two and two together. 

One morning, the day before Christmas, 
Hetty was scrubbing the floor in one of the 
halls, and she was taking pains to do it very 
nicely, so that the superintendent would 
praise her work. 

She was so busy in getting out all the 
spots, and bearing on the brush with all her 
strength, that she had not heard any foot- 
steps near her; but some one exclaimed — > 

"Take care, little girl! Don't spoil my 
nice shoes !" and Hetty looked suddenly up. 

A little boy, a few years younger than 
herseli^ very prettily dressed, with a little 
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cane in his hand, stood close by her, and 
seemed trying to get past the place where 
she was scrubbing. Hetty looked at him 
very hard, and then exclaimed — "Harry!" 
and let her brush fall in surprise. 

"How did you know my name?" asked 
the little boy, as much surprised as herself. 

A beautiful lady, who looked very much 
like Harry, now came toward them, talking 
to the superintendent ; and as Hetty noticed 
her velvet cloak and rich bonnet with hand- 
some feathers, she thought that she had 
never seen any thing so fine. The lady was 
very sweet-looking, and smiled so pleasantly 
as Hetty fixed her eyes upon her, that the 
little girl unconsciously stared for a long 
time. 

"Harry," said she again, "don't you know 
me? Don*t you remember the night that 
1 took you home, and put you to sleep there 
in what you called such a queer bed?" 

Mrs. Rogers, at first, looked very much 
surprised; but then she approached Hetty 
kindly, and said — 

"Is it possible that you are the little girl 
who was so very kind to Harry ? I am glad 
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that I have found you, for I have been try- 
ing to do so for a long time." 

Mrs. Rogers stood looking at Hetty for a 
while, and was very much struck with her 
sweet expression ; for the little girl felt so 
glad to see Harry again, that she looked per- 
fectly happy, and knelt there on the floor, 
smiling at him, and noting the changes that 
two years had made. 

Harry's mother talked to the superintend- 
ent for a long time ; and they both looked 
at Hetty so often that she felt quite confused, 
and wondered if they were talking about 
her ; but at length Mrs. Rogers said — 

"Hetty, I have no little daughter — no child 
in the whole world but Harry ; and as Mrs. 
Gobb tells me that you are an amiable, 
obedient little girl, I should like to have you 
live with me, and be my own child. Will 
you come V 

Hetty could scarcely believe her own ears. 
This beautiful, sweet-looking lady actually 
asking her to go home with her, and be her 
daughter and Harry's sister ! She, who had 
. never, in her whole life, known any thing but 
poverty and work — she must be dreaming ! 
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She looked up at the superintendent in 
the utmost bewilderment, but Mrs. Gobb 
smiled encouragingly; and she turned again 
to Mrs. Rogers. The lady's sweet face seemed 
to have cast a spell over her ; and she replied 
timidly — 

"I should be very glad to go, ma'am — ^but 
— do you really want me ?" 

"I think so," replied Mrs. Rogers, smiling 
pleasantly; ^'and this little boy, I am sure, 
will be glad to have his old friend with him 
again." 

But Harry stood gazing at Hetty in the 
utmost surprise, and wondered what it all 
meant. He could'nt remember the night 
that Hetty had thought of so often since; 
but he liked her looks very much, and was 
quite pleased at the idea of her going home 
with them. 

Hetty left her scrubbing, and Mrs. Gobb 
went up-stairs with her, and selected the best 
of her clothes, which she put up neatly ; and 
Hetty took care to lay the little plainly- 
bound Bible, which had been given her, in 
the parcel. All was soon ready ; and Hetty 
was seated in Mrs. Rogers's handsome sleigh, 
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feeling vt^ry stsang^, and very much suiprised 
to find herself there. "■ ' * *• 

She* eifjoyed her ride very mtich-^the first 
aleigb-ridier«he had ever taken; and after a 
while the sleigh stopped at a large,* handsoija^- 
lobking hbuae, and Master Harrj' sprangtip 
the- steps, and rangf the bell* loudly.- Ttetty 
^^askjuife bewildered*by the sizie 6f the hall 
.andtheelegantIy-&rnishedrooins; and.won- 
dered'if she were 'not adeep an<J dreaniing, ♦ 
and if' the morning wouldn't fintl her jli her ^ 
own little bed at the' Orphan's Asylum* She 
was .quite as much stirprised.as: Harry had 
been to 'find himself in her grandmother's 
little hut; and. she, gazed about .on aH tte 
fine things, iemdwonderfed if tibei^T?^ inariy 
houses in the world ashandfifonae as that.' 

•]Si[rs.Bogers smiled as Bhe49awH|B^ 
bright eyes "foving about from one.. thing to 
another, and she thought, that. she should 
Boou.loVe the little girl very dearly — aWiogit as 
deatly as if she tad |)een:her own daughter? 

Mrp. Bogers's husband was dead, and tHere 
was no one in that .great house,- beside 'the 
serytats, e^jcept Havry and his-inoth^; but. 
little boys* are not* fond, of staying in-do0?s 
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mncl), and Mrs. Rogers thoifgbt that she 
should not feel so lonely now, wlien Harry 
had gone out to play, for Hetty would.be 
there to talk to, and she could teach her a 
great many things which the little girl would 
be very glad to learn. 

A pleasant little room^ that open^ intP' 
jyirs. Bogers's dressia^rpom, was given to 
Hetly^ and whan she said her prayers that- 
night — ^for she had been, taught to. pray, and 
to read an4 write at the Orphan Asylum-^ 
she did notibfget to thank her heo^venly 
Father for the kind friends ^he hfid found, 
and to .pray that she migl^t try to deserye 
this kindness* • . ^ 

Two or three years passed oa;. and among 
the houses that Santa Cla\is visatedon Christ- 
mas Eve, was one that looked too cheerful td 
be made any happier by. presents. 

A very sweet-looking lady sat in a large 
chair, wtile ti tall boy of nine years old was 
leaning on the back of it,, listening to some 
stoiy. that the^ lady was relating, while she 
gla/iced toward a smiling, graceful-looking 
girl, who was drawing at a small vtable, as. if 
she loved her very much. 
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"And that is the way we found Hetty, is 
it V* said the hoy, wh«n his motherhad con- 
cluded. '<B|it I- know that yoii have for- 
gotten, mamma,*' he continued, "and that- 
Hetty is really my sister — ^for how could we 
all love her so much if she wasn't? Don't 
you remember the day tjw* she was born?" 

Mi:^. Rogers smiled^ aiid'our old friend, 
H6tty,, laughed outright. 
. "Ah, Hany,**. said she, "it was sometime 
before you wooild remember any thing about 
■ me. . I used to cry very often to think how 
ypu had forgotten me.'* 
'. *^Well," said Harry, "all that 1 want, to 
Temember noio is tha^t you a-re my own dear 
Bisterjiand no one else.shallever have you K* 

Hetty left her drawing and qpated herself 
on &• low bench at M^j^. Rogers's feet; aud 
the lady stroked her shining hair as fondly 
a;^ if. the.name of *^ mother,' 'that Ifetty 
•whispered, had always been her right. 

Three jjears had changed Hetty veryjnuch ; 
and no one would have supposed that the tall, 
•weet-looking girl who seemed so perfectly at 
home among aU those beautiful things, ha4 
ever been the inmate of an orphan asylum— 
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or, stranger still, a loneljr, neglected child, 
with no friend but an old..gran^inother, and 
no food but that supplied by pitying charity. 

Hetty had two niotiy es for applying herself 
to stttdy^ and iniproving the many advantages 
that Were noysr hers : her wish to pl6ase the 
tind lady whe had adopted, her, and heir own 
strong desire tQ learn. She succeeded ..so 
well that Mrs. Rogersielt more ihein^pleaaed; 
she was- really grateful for the daughter -that 
Providence had throWn in her way. 

Hetty jvas not one to forget old friends ; 
and the gf^nexous storekeeper who. had giveu 
her that first Christmas dinner was so often 
spoken of that Mrs. Eogers went* to see him 
herself, ftnd .ordwed every thing from his 
shojp that shp* happened to want;, and Very 
much surprised was J;ie4x). find that he owed 
this new, (sastoiner tq the. little girl upon 
wh^m he had taken pity on that Christmas 
morning.' * ;• . . .... 

A servant entered the parlor T^ith sevet'al 

• large boxes and parcelsthat had been left at 

the. door j and. while Hetty and Harry look 

to see what Sah1» Claus has brought them 

this lime, we toU take our leave of them. 
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■ The pnow tad been fiilling lightly since 
two o'clock;" qjnd as it was iiow four, the 
short STovember da;y seemed nearly ended.. 
The sidewalks were quite wet; iEtnd* people 
hurried 'along to comfortable tomes, with 
<jloaks wrapped closely around them, and 
did not pause even at the. call of those wt© 
had no cloaks to protect therfi. The man 
had commenced lighting Hhe street-lamps; 
but he, too, seemed in a hurry, and closed 
the little glass dpors with a4)ang, knd snatch- 
ed up his ladder, and nv^ off like a shot • 
Mrs. Middleton stood'^behind thefclds.of. 
her lace Curtains, and .looked out into the 
dreary street. It was- long past .the usualt 
ho6r, and yet the ti^ad of little feet came 
not. They ieould have met with no accideiit 
on their way from school — ^the caxeftrl Sarah 
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would see to that; and yet they had never 
stayed so long. What could be the reason ? 
TheAnldous mother walked up and down 
the spacious room, *and thought and won- 
dered in vain ;• butj just as she ,wad about to 

. despatch Thomas in quest of them, Ihe bell 
mng, merry voices were heard in the hall, 
and two bright^ young faces^ radiant -with 
the damp tMr, peeped into the-drawing-rooni. 
" la one. moment^ dear jiamma !" called 
out the little girl. "I have a. ^catdeal. to 
tellyouV'.* . ' • • .', ■'.* 

"NoWy. miss," said .Thomas; and -Carrie 
sat down ;0n one 'of the hall-.chaalbs to have 
her overshoes taken off. Thomas was very 
slow and neat, and. t^rottZcJ' turn each shpe 
jiL^t so, and take it off in the most ordojcly 
manner. 

• "Pooh,. Thomas! Lookliere!" called out 
Alfred, whp was mardiing up and down, the 
hall. -^Ican kick mj shoes ofl^ before ygu 
can get at me !" And as he spoke, first one 
shoe was flung violently on the marble pave- 
ment, and then the' other. 

• "Oh, Alfred!-* exclaimed Carrie^, who, 
being two years older, thought herself xjalled 
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upon to reprove her lirother quite often, 
^^ That is not at all polite. I am afraid tWt 
you will nev^r be ladylike." 
-.* \^ Ladylike!*'! said , Alfred,, with a lo^d 
latigh ; "Ko, iadeed I I would'nt be a gvrl 
for tte whol^ wprid! Oh, mAmma T' he 
continued, limping into the drawing-room, 
^*I hftve sprained tiie wm^ of my leg!" 

Uotwitlistanding this. . infirmity. Master 
Alfed sprang toward his mamma, and 
treating her handsome lace collar inn very 
disrespectful manner, he gpve her several 
wet kisses, and then stood laughing at tii^ 
drowned appearance of. his jaqket and 
^ trousers. • . 

Mrs. Middleton had long, bro\sTi curls, 
and was "the very prettiest young -mamma 
in the whole school,*' as Alfred expressed 
it; and in spite of her handsome dress,, the 
young gentleman now tumbled about very 
much at his ease. 

"Sarah," said Mrs. Middleton, as. Carrie 
appeared in the doorway, "why were you 
so late this, afternoon? I sent you early, on 
purpose thjat. the children might get home 
beforie the storm came-. oh." 
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*♦* Apd 80 we wouW, ma'am," replied Sarali 
hesitatingly, '"l>ut Miss Came wanted to 
stop/* . [ \ '..'. 

■'; "Why, Carrier Jaxd^iinediNfcs/ Middle- 
ton, laughing, " sureljTy you- iave not been 
plaguing that poor woman. ajjain to-day P 
. Carrie lauglje^ too, as ^h-e replied—" Why 
not> mamtna ? Christmas is very ne^, now — 
only four weeks off : is'nt that moj?^ too good , 
to be true ? Besides^ how can, I. think what, 
is best to b.uy, unless I k^ok at. all the 

things.r ' ' ■ . [' : : / : . ; 

" But you shpuld do .the thinking at hpnie,! ' 
said hfer mother, "and not.tro.iible the «hop7 
keepers to show you their goods so many 
timeg." .. .... 

"Oh, mamma!" exclaimed Aljfred,." you 
just ought to see Carrie ! Sh© goes into Mrsl 
Roberts's store, ev^ry day, and looks at all 
the cups and saucers, and rocks all the 
horses, and squeaks all the cats ^nd thiugs 
that make a noise, you know, and blows 
the trumpets, and measures all the dolls, 
and then tells Mrs. Roberts that she hasn't 
made up her naind yet, and that she is going 
to buy a great many things^ And then Mrs. • 
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l^bertsputs them all away^gain, and looks 
as if she didn't expect Carrie to buy any// 

" Veiy probably slie doe& not,*' said Mrs. 
Middleton; and Game wondered why she 
laughed sb.-V . ^ 
. ".W^U, now, mamma," said Carrie, tery 
seriously, ** ffuppo^e you, were a little girl, 
juBt as old as I am,«and yoii had one gold- 
piece, as I.have, and thought that perhaps* 
yott would never have another, wouldn't y*(9M 
look: g; ^eat 3^al, too ?" 

"teriiaps I^ might," replied her mother: 
"we never know what we will do." 

«D6n'twe?'*. said Carrie. "That is queen 
But I do wish,!' she continued, "that Mrs* 
Roberts wouldn't get so niany new. things in 
every, day : just as I have made..up my mind 
to take^ one thin^,. I. see something else that 
looks prettier/' . » 

. . "Are you only gojng to get lmeikmgV\ 
asked Alfre^. in a disapppinted tone. "J 
thought that you were going to maike us all 
presents!'? • ;..-*. 

• "I am," replied Carrie, a. lijtle proudly. 
"I .A(>pe thiat I shouldn't think of spending 
five dollars all on myself!^ • 
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"How rich you are, Game!'' exclaimed 
Alfred; " I wonder what, is* the rfeaaon that 
J never have no money ?'* 

•"J know why,'' said Carrie, somewhat 
triumphjantly: "it is because you buy such 
. foolish things as kites, and strings, and tops, 
and cAoco/a^a" .' • 

" Carrie," said Mrs. Middleton, "/ heard 
of a littlest once, who bought a whole 
pound of Stewart's candy/' 

" Yes,." said Carrie^* "but ttet was a great, 
while ago, when I was quite little." 

f'Kot so very much' Kttler ihan you are 
now," replied her mother: "it'was lasli 
spring, I believe." * 

' • Carrie looked somewhat confused, but she 
soon began to think of the approaching holi- 
days. • 

. " JTot one of the girl5 in school has as 
much xnoney as I Rave," said she: "they ail 
aay that they wouldn't know what to do 
with it." '• ' - 

" I' know what you (night to do with' it, 
Carrie,"' excVtimed Alfred suddenly. . 

" What ?" asked his sister. 

"Wliy," said he, "you ought to spend it 
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•all m-loaVes of bread, and give* them to 
poor people !'*' 

Carrie looked, quite distressed, and ap- 
pealed to her mother. * 
• *^ No/' said Mrs. Middleton, <a do not 
think you ougM to do any thing of the kind. 
Thi3 would do more .real good than aiiy 
"other: way -of spedding' it, but you have a 
perfect right to dp ae you please with it ; 
and . you^ Master Alfred, are remarkably 
charitabte with other people's money." 

Alfred laughed, and ran off in search of 
amusement, while his sister. looked T-ery 
well pleased With herself. 

Carrie Middleton was at this timQ about 
ten years old ; she was a well-disposed little 
girl, amiable and affectionate, but rathet 
toofond of being praised, and, upon any op- 
portunity for a display of goodness, very 
much inclined to " show off." Her brother 
Alfrea was thoughtless, and much more. apt 
to offend ;. but he was generous and unsel- 
fish, and looked up to Carrie with the naost 
unbounded admiration^ They lived, in a 
fine house^ and had every reasonable wish 
gratified; J)ut they. were so- accustomed to 
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this tha^ they, scarcely realized -.the jpossi- 
hrlity. of there being childreij who. were les"s 
Jiappily situated than themselves. ; . - 

Carrie had be^ seated on the sQfe besidfi- 
her moth^, chattijiglnerrily of the approach- ; 
ing. holidays^ but she suddenly stopped, and 
looked' quite frightened./ . ' • •. *;. ' • 

-"It is only papai^V said Mrs. Middleton, as 
a heavy step sounded in the hall. ; 

But Carrie did not look as happy as usual 
when her father . enterfed ; -and she .seemed 
afraid to answer his questions. Mr. Middle- * 
ton was tall and pleasant-looking.; '-but he 
seemed much older than his wife, for his 
hair was quite gray. ' 

"Now, pap%" exclaimed .Alfred, rushing 
in like the great, turbulent fellow that Jie 
was, "I am going to have a nice rid6 on your 
fbot.^' y. , \ 

^"Ko," replied hiafatherqtlietly ; "Iprefer 
taldng. your sister, this time.; Come . here 
and «it on .niy knee, Carrie; I wish to talk 
to you." ' • 

Cajrie did not come . very quickly^ alad 
Mr. Middleton noticed her heaitation^ 

"Mamma, says that you were very 
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late this afternoon," said' he; "how was* 
that?" • • * ^ . ^ - 

"T stopped* to look at things," Teplied 
Carrie, in a low voice. • - 

^* Was thai the only reason J'*^ -aisked her 
father; * • * • 

Carrie sat still for a few rnqments, and 
ihen burst into tears. Her fnother. looked 
up in surprise from the book jsher had been* 
leading, ' and JkCn Middletou <!:ontkiued 
calmly—* * ■ ." 

;- *i Tell. me tW other reason, Carrie." .. 

"I WAS kept' in," whispered Came, at 
length.' Poor Carrie f This! was amorti- . 
fying acknowledgment — she had so often 
• worn the- medal home in triumph^; but her 
fSither replied with a smite — * * * 

♦ "This business does not seem to me seri- 
ous enough to cry so much about. Take 
"care, Carrie ! * If you waste all your tears 
now/ what will you do when next* time 
comes ? But tell ine something more" about, 
this * missing,* " he continued: " what w^s it 
that y<)u .missed?" •. • 

^'My ' spelling-lesson j"^ sobfced the little 
girl; " and you wouM hiave cried too, papa, 
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if .you had beei> in iny place. . Miss Fidget 
is 80 cross ] She wanted us to spell * duty ;* 
and what 'do you think she caHed it ? ^JtUy /' 
' One of the girls said -'j-u-t-y/ and another 
said * j-o^o-.t-y/ and I s^id * j-u-i-t-y ;' and she 
made us all stay in !*' * . 

To Carrie's great surprise^ .papa burst out 
laughing at her sorrows, and 'mamrqa^ too . 
seemed very much amused. : 

"I think, Carrie, th%t you are very excusa- 
ble for missing,", said her father, ae he sur- 
veyed her sorrowful face; " but why did my 
little girl attempt to deceive ?*' • . 

*<I didn't mean to deceive^ papa^" ):eplied 
Came, now .sobbing, afresh; t*|)ut I was 
afraid that you would all* laugh. at*Hie, and 
Sarah and Alfred j^x)mi8ed not to. tell/* 
. .*^.We were pot laughing- .at. youn misfor- 
tunes," said Mr. Middleton, as he tried his 
best not to smile ; " and I hope that if f next 
time* ^ver comes, :you Will not hesitate to 
tell your best fiiends,. instead. of saying. that 
you 8t(^ped fo look at things,'* , 

" But, papa,** exclaimed Carrie, quitr ear- 
nestly, "I really did stop and look at a great 
many things!" . - .... • 
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"I. have too doiibt that you did," replied 

her father, and CiuTie wondered why .he 

laughed so/rmuch ag»n: '^that five-dollar 

• gold-piece has been burning in your pocket. 

this loug while," • 

"Papa^" whispered Came, ^*what ajre you 
going to ^ve me on . Christmas ?"• 

."How wolild ypii like something use&l, 

thi» time ?" asked Mr. Middletoh vfeiy gi»ve». 

: ly. "A sheet of note-J>aper, perhaps, and. a 

stick of feealing-wax?" • . \. * 

" Oh, papa !" exclaipaed Car^e^^ who took 
every thing quite literally,^ " that would be 
veryi stingy for ^ott, because you have a 
great de^kl more Inoney than I have, ^nd I 
am sui^- that I shoiddn't gtye any one such, 
a- present as- tA«</ What do you think one 
of the girls bought to-day for her mother, 
mamma? .Twelve sheets. of paper, twelve 
envelepes,- a little box of wafers, ^d a pair 
of garters!" 

"N'ow, Carrie," said Mrs. Middletouy 
laughing, "are you quite sure that they. 
wer^ ffarters ?*' . 

" Yes, mamma, they really were garters — 
purple, tipped with red; the man offered all 
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tiie. things for two skillings, and Sophy BoK 
ton bought them." . ,• . 
. Carrie now slipped*down ftdm her fiiiher's 
knee, and she and Alfred were soon snugly 
ensconced behind the heavy curtains, whisper- 
ing together most mysteriouftly. 

•The five-dollar goW-pieoe had, as Mr/ 
Middleton said, bnnj^d in' Cai-rie's pocket 
for a long. 'time-; .arid numerous* were the 
.^j.ys iDc which she >had," at- various timeSj 
concluded todigqpose of it. ' She had latety- 
beguBi- to invtaatigat^ tfce cost of things ; and 
6h.e was ext^^mely aurpri^^d, and sbmewhat • 
indignant,' at the exorbitant prices that peor 
pie presuijied to ask for the articles thiat 
particularly struck ber- fancy.- . She .was 
learriiiDg, by eiperience, . that * even .. Tfive 
dollars will n<?t buy every thing.- . '. 

Her.&ther Jiiad laughingly advisedher.to 
lay.Qut the whole sum in roundhearts, in 
order to'ipake tb^ moSt^of it ; but whenever 
Mr. Middleton 'made such speeches, Carrie 
would say-*-" Now; let me see your eyes, 
papa," and then she would declare that he 
was. laughing,: although his mouth was per-, 
feetly -straight*. There ivas some . dapger of 
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the gold-piece remoming unspent over the 
holidays; and Alfred, in particular, was 
extremely unea^ at Carrie's slowness in 
coming to a decision. 

" I know very well what I should do with 
it," said Alfred, ^/if it was mine: I should 
buy papa a pair of slippers, -to be ready 
when his are worn out ; and I should buy 
you a book, and i^illie a puzzle, and mam- 
ma a whole pound of g^m-drops." 

"Why, that wouldn't be nice, at all!" 
said Carrie. "I want to give mamma some- 
thing to remember me by, and how could 
she remember me after she had eaten the 
gum-drops?" 

Alfred had not thought of that; and the 
whispering continued until dinner-time. The' 
shutters had now been closed, and the rooms 
lit up, for the long winter evening had £edrly 
begun. 

After dinner, Mrs. Middleton went np-' 
stairs to see* Willie; and the two children 
gathered around their papa^ and seemed to 
be trying which could ask the most questions. 
Mrs. Middleton stepped veiy gentiy, as she 
entered the quiet room, and approached the 
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large crib; but a pair of^eat, black eyes 
were wide open, and the little, boy called 
out — 

^<I am AWake, mamma." • 

Willie had been sick ever since he was 
bom, seven years ago: he had the spine- 
complainty and would lie patiently on his 
back for« hours ; sometimes he was so ill 
th(^t he could not sit up at all,^but stayed 
there alone in his crib, while the rest were 
down stairs. Carrie and Alfred would often 
tiy.to amuse iiim ; but they were sometimes 
too noisy, and then Willie would rattier be 
alone. But he loved to haye his mother 
come and lie down on the bed, that stood 
beside his crib, and tell him stories; and 
there were s^me, ^n particular, that he would 
ask for until he knew them by heart. 

Mrs. Middleton now kissed him softly, as 

she whispered: "What shall it be, Willie?" 

♦ "<The White Lamb/ mamma;"* I like 

to h^ar that ^en there's snQ,w upon the 

ground." , 

.There was no* light in Willie's room; but 
the moonbeams stole in through the curtains 
and fell on Mrs. Middleton's <^ess, aiid 



Bhowed the pair of eamest eyes that were 
listening so intently to ihe story of 

"the white lamb." 

"A little boy, who was not always so 
obedient to his kind parents as he should 
have been, wandered JRrom home one after- 
noon, and walked on in a strange road until 
he became quite weary and wished to return. 
But the more he tried to find his way back,' 
the more bewildered he felt; dud 9>t last 
he sat down op a large stone and cried. 

"He had gone into the woods, and the tall 
trees were all around him, and the wild- 
flowers growing at his feet; but he could 
find no path. Even the strawberries that 
he had gathered now lost their charm ; and 
he trampled them on the ground and stamp- 
ed on them, while he cried. oiit loud. But 
no one came. The wind murmured among 
the trees, and sometimes he 'thought that he 
heard voices, but no footsteps soundfed near ; 
and he began to wish that he had not run 
away from home. He was^tired out,>'and 
laid himself down on the ground with his 
head against a tree. • 
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" A long time passed; when, suddenly, a 
white lamb stood beside him. It looked at 
him steadily and sorrowfully; and the boy 
thought that it seemed to pity him. 

"'Oh, take me home!' he exclaimed, 
'Show me the way home again, and I will 
keep you and feed yon every day.' 

"The lamb walked forward a little, and 
then looked back for the boy to follow him. 
He got up, and walked wherever the lamb 
went ; but, presently, they left the pleasant 
woods, and entered a long lane that was 
very narrow, and had no pretty flowers 
growing near it. The boy drew back, and 
wished to go through the woods again; 
but the lamb stood perfectly still, and seem- 
ed to say— 'You can't get home that 
way.' Then they went on ; but the child 
was very tirfid, and the sharp stones hurt 
his feet. 

" They came to a great field of snow ; and 
the lamb plunged into it, and looked at the 
boy^^to make him follow. It was very deep, 
almost up to hie neck, and he got benumbed 
with the cold; but the lamb went on very 
quk^kly as though they were almost there. 
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and the child planged after as well as he 
could. 

" At last he saw the end of the field ; there 
were beautiful trees beyond it, and flowers, 
and fountains ; while a great many children 
were singing* and playing, and olde^ people 
walked around, and every one seemed iappy 
and contented* The boy saw his oniii father 
and mother; and when he had got fairly 
into this beautiful place, they ran toward 
him, and tq^d him that it was much pleasanter 
than their own home, and that now he 
could never get lost any more. 

^' His father took him up in his arms, when 
he awoke— for h% had been dreaming all 
this^ime — and found that John, one *of his 
father's 'domestics, whom he liked very 
much, kad really taken him up iif his arms 
while he Was asleep, and was now carrying 
him home. 

" They were all so glad to see him, and had 
suffered so much on 4d& aecount, that the 
boy resolved not to be so disobedient and 
troublesome again. But he did not tell 
them about his lamb yet. 

<< When* the flowers had all &ded, and the 
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bare trees rustled drearily in the winter: 
windy and the beautiful thick grass was^ 
covered with snow^ the child was lying on 
his little bed,* and tossing wearily around iQ 
find a soft, cool spot. They had dai^kened 
the windows and closed the doors, for he 
was very sick ; and nearly all the time some 
one sat ilQ.tching him, to bathe his hot brow 
and give him a cooling drink. 

"But one evening the boy awoke from a 
troubled sleeps and the moon w^ shining 
brightly in through the parted curtains, and 
the nurse had gone down to her tea. He 
was quite alone, and he lay therp thinking;^ 
but every thing seemed stfange and unrejd, 
and hi% head throbbed badly. He thcyght 
of that summer afternoon in th^ woods, 
and his dteam about the white lamb ; and 
then he got up and looked out of the win- 
dow. And when he saw the snow, and the 
icicles hanging around, he seemed to see 
the kmb again ;^ and«thought that he must 
follow it, as he had done in his dream. 

" The poor child didnot know what he was 
doing, for he was quite delirious; but he 
wrapped himself in the coverlet,»and went 
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veiy softly down stairs. Nobody saw him, 
and no one heard his quiet footsteps; but 
when they came to his room and found the 
bei empty, ihey were very much frightened, 
and commenced looking all through the 
house for him. He was nowhere to be found. 

*^ But some one, who had seen some object* 
from* the window lying in the snow, went 
down into the garden; and there he was^ 
lying beside a snow-man thai his brother 
had made; for the boy thought that this 
Was his lamb. 

** They brought him into the house, but he 
was very cold indeed ; and when the doctor 
came, he shook his head ajid looked ex- 
tremely grave ; but the boy was asleep, and 
he did not open his eyes until the next morn- 
ing. The first thing that' he asked about 
was his lainb ; but they could not under- 
stand what he meant. 

"Instead of dying, as the doctor had pro- 
^ei^ed, he grew better rapidly; and when 
he felt strong enough to talk so much, he 
told his mother all about the lamb, and- how 
he should like to have one, he said, ^ for his 
very own.* ^ 
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" One day, a pretty little lamb, with a blue 
ribbon around its neck, was .placed on his 
bed; and the boy watched, and tended, and 
fed it, and became so fond .of it that he 
could not bear to have it out of his sight. 

^^ That boy was ^ifterward a great and good 
man; wd he has often told me the story of 
* The Wldte Lamb/*' 

"Then, it is really true^ mammal" ex- 
claimed WiHie, while his great bright eyes 
seemed growing larger and brighter — " every 
single bit of it true ?" 

"Not *evejy single bit of it,' perhaps," 
replied Mrs. Middleton, laughing at Willie's 
earnestness. "^I dare say that I have told it 
somewhat differently ; but t1bQ person who 
told it to me was the very little boy him- 
self." ^ 

"JT know who that person was," said 
Carrie, fdr both she and Alfred had slipped 
quietly in while their mother was talldng: 
"it was mamma's uncle — ^and he was a 
clergyman, and a veiy good man." 

"Is he dead?" asked Willie.'' 

"Yes," replied his. taxother; "he died a 
gleat many years ago." . , 
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' "Heought t<rhave died thefiy** ^aid Willie, 
who often made etrange speeches — ''that 
night, when he went out in the snow to 
look for the lamb/' 

"Oh, Willie!" exclaimed Carrie, "how 
very wicked!" i 

"No," said Willie, "it isn't wicked a bit, 
for he ought to have died then." 

"Nqw, darling," whispered Mrs. Middle- 
ton, " are you ready to go to sleep ?" 

."Wo, mamma," replied the child quietly; 
" I am not * ready to go to sleep ;' but I am 
ready to have you all go and leave me. I 
am not afraid." 

"You will soon • be asleep," said his 
mother, as she kissed him "good night." 

Willie said his prayers; and after another 
kiss, Mrs. Middlefbn left the room, with 
Carrie and Alfred.. But Willie's eyes re- 
mained as wide open as ever ; and he was 
lying there a long time, quite awake, think- 
ing of the boy and his white lamb. 

Eight o'clock had struck, and Carrie and 
Alfred walked up to the nurseiy. Her 
brother wife soon in bed; but Carrie was 
almost as slow and particular as Thomas ; 
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and even after her clothes had all bees hung 
up, her teeth brushed, and her prayer-book 
read, she sat down in her Bight-dress by the 
nursery-fire*, and held a long conversation 
with Sarah. 

Alfred was sound asleep ; and aa Sarah 
had been in the family some time, she felt 
interested in whatever interested the children. 

"Sarah,*' asked Carrie, suddenly, "are 
you not glad that Christmas is so near?" 

*^I suppose so," replied Sarah, who was 
fitting a difficult piece of sewing. 

^^ Yon suppose so!" repeated Carrie in 
amazement.. "Why, I' ahould think you 
would* be just ready to jump out of your 
skin at the very idea I Jam." 

Sarah smiled very qifietly, and did not 
seem at all inclined to d8 any thing of the 
sort. 

;* It is quite troublesome to have so much 
money," said Carrie in an important manner. 
" I really don't know what to buy with it. 
Suppose, Sarah," she continued, as she sat 
rubbing her nose across the brass fehder 
that was placed in front of the firef" suppose 
that some one thought, just a very little bit, 
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of makiDg you a present — ^not that I mean 
to; J)ut if some one did — ^what had you 
rather have than any thing else?" 

"WeU/' said Sarah, "I think that I * 
would like a silver thimble. Just see 
what a mark this brass oxfk has left on my 
finger!': • • . • * 

. "Why, I should think," said Came, 
"that jou would chooser a nice little watch; , 
then you could always^tell what time it 
was-'* . ' 

• *< Tes,"*replied Sarah, "so I ccjald; but 
asmii isnlt likely that any one will give 
me a watch, I had 1»etter think of a 
thimble." • 

"But what makes you think that any 
<Ae is going to give you a thimble?" asked 
Carrie, quite suspiciotisly. » . 

"I don't Aink so," replied Sarah; "I 
only spoke of a thimble because I should 
.like one." 

" Well," said Carrie, with a very inow- 
4hg look, "if I hear of any^me that wishes 
to make you a praseat, 111 tell them about 
a thimble." • * 

" Very well,'' replied Sarah, and she bent 
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down ' low over her sewing, that Carrie 
should not see her smile. 

After reflecting a little while longer, Car- 
rie concltided to go to bed; and she tell 
asleep, thinking what a nice present a thim- 
ble would be foi" Sarah, and how it would 
surprise her to. get it ! • 



The next morning was beautifully clear 
and coldj^ and Mr. Middleton totd Carrie 
that %e woul4 take, them to school on liis 
way to the office. ^ 

"I am going to see t)ld Aunty Sander- 
son*,'' said he to his wife, ^' and I will take 
the children with me." • 

*** Do," repliecj Mrs. Middleton ; " and 
pray see that the poor thin^ is supplied 
with fuel, and all necessary comforts, this 
cold weather. It is very hard for the poor ; 
they fqpl it so much more when those who 
have money aie making merry fqr theit 
holidays." ^ 

Carrie thought it very strange that any 
one should be sad now; and she pon- 
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deredon her mother's words as they went 
along. 

The children were all in^ glow, as they 
danced about with the keen winter air 
blowing upon them; and they would take 
a hop, skip,, and jump, and then wait for 
papa to come up to them, and then dance 
on again, until they were quite wild with 
spirits. But Carrie, you may be sure, did 
not pass the stores without a good look in 
the windows ; and had papa given her the 
least encouragement, she would have gone 
in and priced nearly the whole stock, as 
usual; 

But Mr. Middleton had no time to spare: 
the yisit to Aunty Sanderson must be paid ; 
.and, as they turned fcora the broad, hand- 
some street in wMch they had been walk- 
ing to one that was narrow and dull-look- 
ing, the children began to murmur at its 
unpromising appearance. 

" Carrie," said her father, " where do you- 
suppose that we are going?" 

*'To visit a poor woman," she replied; 
" are we not, papa?" 

" Such is my intention, certainly," replied 
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Mr.'Middleton. "But di^ you expecrt this 
poor woman to live in a fine street, with 
handsome sto4^ around her?'' 

"ISTo, indeed!" ahouted Alfred; "she 
liveis in a pen V* 

"In a penT repeated his father, laugh- 
ing. "Why, what put that idea into your 
head ? She is not an animal." 

"Well," replied Alfred, "if she is poor, 
she does live ijx a pen; because I heard a 
gentleman say, the other day, that *poor 
people lived like pigs,' and I am sure the]/ 
live in a pen !" 

. Mr. Middleton laughed heartily at Al- 
fred's earnestness ; but Carrie seemed quite 
distressed. 

" I don't believe that the gentleman was 
quite in earnest; do you, papa?" said she; 
"because if he was, Iwotdd rather not go 
there, for my dress will not be fit for 
school." 

"Not quit#," replied her father; "for 
Aunty Sanderson certainly does not live 
in a pen ; and I never heard of any person 
that did. By. ' living like pigs,' the gentle- 
man meant that poor people had very few 
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more comforts than animals ;^and it is in- 
deed so ; but the animals can do very well 
without them/' 

"Papa," asked Carrie, quite reflectively, 
" don't you think that people should always 
be very careful to say exactly what they 
mean, so as not to make mistakes V - 

"When they are speaking to children, 
they certainly should," replied Mr. Mddle- 
ton, as he reflected how negligent most 
people. were in this respect; "particularly 
such very Uteral ones as you and Alfred." 

"Now, papa," said Carrie, "what does 
•literal' mean?" ' 

. " That is just what we have been speak- 
ing o^" replied her father — "taking every 
thing just as it is said, without stopping to 
think how improbable it is. Whto you 
understand French better, Carrie, you wiU 
know what is meant by *aw pied du lettre/ 
a favourite expression for taking •things 
literally." 

Carrie wished that she kn^w just how 
miyeh room there was in her head, and 
whether it would hold all the things that 
were expected to go into it; she was sure 
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that it would be necessary to stow them 
very closely together 

Alfred made a comical &ce, and placed 
his little handkerchief to his nose. 

"Papa," exclaimed Carrie, "I don't think 
there is a very pleasant smell here !" 

"No," replied Mr. Middleton ; " it is not 
here, that mamma's nice cologne-water is 
manufactured, and it certainly does remind 
one of a pig-pen." 

Alfred's beUef m the truth of his theory 
respecting poor people was again Esta- 
blished; and he -walked on, quite confident 
that they would, at last, enter a regular 
pen. 

"Burnett's Court," read Carrie, Its they 
entered ^a kind of arched doorway ; " what 
does that mean, papa ?" 

" I believe that is the name of the man 
who owns the buildings," replied her father; 
"and here we ar^ at Aunty Sanderson's." 

They had passed white people and co- 
loured, all mixed -together, and little dirty 
children were gathered around the doors. 
Mr. Middleton walked up to a low house, 
that looked too small to contain more than 
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one room ; and having knocked at the door, 
the latch was soon lifted, and the children 
saw the much talked-of Aunty Sanderson. 

She was a clean-looking -old woman, and 
wore what Carrie thought a very funny 
cap: the great, wide ruffles were starched 
up straight, and the high crown seemed 
rising up to meet them. She was a Scotch- 
woman; and the children thought it so 
strange that she should call them '' bairns !" 

" Walk in, sir," said she to Mr. Middle- 
ton, *'if ye and the bairns — blessings on 
their bonnie faces ! — can sit down in so poor 
a place." 

The room looked very neat, and Carrie 
thought that it would be a grand place for 
a regular baby-house. In one comer, there 
were a few lumps of coal, that were fenced 
in by a piece of board ; and an old, patched 
quilt covered a small bed, that the children 
did not think very inviting, to sleep in. 

"Now, aunty," said Mr. Middleton, "let 
me hear how you are off for provisions." 

"WeU, sir," said she, "I won't deceive 
you: there's just two potatoes and a crust 
of bread in the closet," 

5 
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Mr. Middleton took a pencil and a piece 
of paper from his pocket-book, and said, as 
he began to write — 

"Barrel of flour — bushel of potatoes — 
tea: you are fond of a cup of tea. Aunty?" 

" Indeed I am, sir !" replied the old woman ; 
"but you're too kind to think of every 
thing." 

"I want you to have a holiday, too," said 
Mr. Middleton, "when Christmas comes;" 
and having added to his list sugar, butter, 
and salt-meat, he asked her about fuel. 

"Well," s^d aunty, "I havn't had much 
coal this long time ; but the carpenters let 
me pick up a few blocks and shavings, and 
I get along pretty well." 

Mr. Middleton knew that the poor old 
woman's "pretty well" was just to keep from 
freezing; and he put down half a ton of 
coal. 

"Do you hear any thing of Susan?" said 
he. 

.The old woman shook her head sorrow- 
fully. "I am afraid that I shall never see 
her again," she replied; "she doesn't care 
for her old grandmother and her poor ways." 







Carrie slipping her gold piece into Aunty Sanderson's hand.— /\i^. 65. 
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"I hope that she is safe!" said Mr. Mid- 
dleton. 

" Yes," replied Aunty Sanderson, "I think 
that she is in some service-place :. she always 
said that she meant to go to one/' 

After asking a few more questions, Mr. 
Middleton took leave of the old woman; 
but Came lingered behind her father, and 
slipping her five-dollar gold-piece into Aunty 
Sanderson's hand, she ran out of the door. 

The old woman's eyes fairly glistened at 
sight of the gold; and thinking it a gift 
from Mr. Middleton, she invoked numerous 
blessings on his head as she wrapped it up 
carefully in the toe of an old stocking. 

Mr. Middleton had seen the action, but 
he resolved to say nothing about it yet; and 
Carrie walked on pretty quietly, thinking 
that she had done a very excellent deed. 

"Papa," said Alfred, "who is *Susan?' " 

" She is Aunty Sanderson's grand-daugh- 
ter," replied his father. " The old woman 
took care of her when she was a little child; 
and now, when the old grandmother needs 
care herself, this girl has deserted her." 

"What a very bad girl she must be!" 
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exclaimed Came, in a burst of indignation. 
" I am sure that I should hate the very sight 
of her!" 

"That would be very wrong," replied 
her father ; " because this girl has not ful- 
filled her duty to her grandmother, you 
have no right to hate her. She may have 
had great temptations, or she may not 
have been properly brought up 5 perhaps, in 
her situation, you would not have behaved 
any better." 

Carrie felt very sure that she could not be 
so wicked; but she did not tell her father 
so, and walked on quite thoughtfully to 
school. 

Before they were dismissed for the day, 
Miss Fidget informed them that she thought 
it a good plan to take up a collection in the 
school for the blind old coloured man who 
stood out by the door nearly every pleasant 
morning. " Each one could give a little," 
she said; "and, as the old man was very 
poor, it would be quite an assistance to 
him." 

Carrie looked confused, as she thought 
of her five-dollar gold-piece ; but when she 
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heard one of the girls whisper, " Caftie 
Middleton, I dare say, will give more than 
any of the rest of us — she has so much 
money," she fiairly burst into tears. She 
thought how much she should have liked to 
help the poor old blind man, and won- 
dered if she had not been rather hasty in 
giving all her money to Aunty Sanderson. 

The girls were all surprised at her evident 
distress; but when the box was passed to 
her, and nothing was put into it, their 
astonishment increased. Miss Fidget was 
rather stem ; and the expression of her face 
was pretty severe, as she observed — 

" I am afraid, Carrie, that when you are 
spending so much money for your own 
gratification, you will think that a little of 
it might have kept a poor old man from 
starving or freezing." 

^ Carrie did not deserve this reproof; but 
she made no reply, and felt very miserable 
during the restof the day. 

"Why, Carrie," exclaimed her mother, 
as the children made their appearance at an 
earlier hour than usual, " I am afraid that 
you have forgotten Mrs. Roberts to-day?" 
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This remark 'caused a fresh burst of 
tears. 

"No, mamma, I did not fiyrget; but — 
but — I have no money, Tiow.'* 

" Why, surely, you have not lost it!" ex- 
claimed her mother ; " I told you tow care- 
less it was to carry it around with you so 
much." 

"N"o," replied Carrie, a little proudly, 
"I have not lost it; I gave it to a poor 
woman." 

"But not all of it?" said her mother. 
" Surely, you did not give all that you had 
to one person !" 

"Why, mamma," said Carrie, rather 
doubtfully, " you have always told me that 
people ought to be charitable." 

" So they should," replied Mr. Middleton, 
who had just entered the room ; " but let 
us see how far charity should extend. To- 
day, Carrie, a poor old -soldier came down 
to my office. He was just out of the hos- 
pital, had lost an arm and a leg, and did 
not know where to look for any means of 
support. I felt very sorry for him, and 
gave him five dollars." 
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" WeU, papa," said Carrie, somewhat re- 
lieved, "that is just what I gave Aunty 
Sanderson." 

"It was the same amount^* replied her 
father, " but not the same thing. Suppose 
that, instead of giving this poor soldier five 
dollars, I had given him all the money I 
had; would that have been charitable, or 
foolish?" 

" Oh, papa!" exclaimed Carrie, "it would 
have b^en very foolish, indeed; because, 
then, you would have had no money for 
mamma or any of us !" 

" So J think," said Mr. Middleton; "and 
you did just as foolish a thing this morn- 
ing. It makes no difference whether the 
sum was five dollars or fifty; it was all that 
you had, and therefore you could not af- 
ford to part with it." 

" I declare," exclaimed Caxrie, " it is 
really too bad ! Now I shall have no mo- 
ney to spend for Christmas ! I wish that I 
had not gone to see Aunty Sanderson, or 
given her any money at all !" 

" Carrie," said her father, in a calm tone 
that quieted her at once, " whose fauUt was 
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it that yon parted with all your money? 
Did Annty Sanderson ask yon for it, or did 
I tell yon to give it? The best way wonld 
have been to change yonr gold-piece, and 
give Aunty Sanderson half-a-dbllar; yon 
could afford that^ and you would then have 
had money left for other things." 

Carrie was perfectly quiet, for she could 
not help thinking this advice very sensible; 
but she felt quite mournful to think that 
she could now buy no present for papa, or 
mamma, or her brother, or even Sarah's 
thimble. 

Alfred tried to console her, and told her 
that it was no matter about Azm, and that he 
thought it* was very good of her to give her 
money to Aunty Sanderson; but Carrie 
thought that she had been very foolish, and 
that if she ever had another gold-piece, she 
would be very prudent indeed. 

Mr. Middleton sat talking to his wife, af- 
ter the children had gone up to the nursery, 
about Carrie's thoughtlessness in disposing 
of her money; but her father wished to try 
her again, and proposed offering a reward, 
that Carrie would be likely to win. Mrs. 
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Middleton thought this a very good plan ; 
and papa declared, the next morning, that 
if a certain little girl wore home the medal 
next week, he would give her another five- 
dollar gald-piece. 

Carrie was both industrious and persever- 
ing ; and, anxious to retrieve her lost repu- 
tation for wisdom and prudence, she toiled 
unremittingly, and resisted every tempta^ 
tion to transgress the rules of good-beha- 
viour and attention. On Friday afternoon 
she came dancing home, in triumph, with 
the medal around her neck ; and Mr. Mid- 
dleton placed in her hand a bright five- 
dollar gold-piece, that looked exactly like 
the old one back again. 

"Now, Carrie," said her father, "let me 
see that you are fit to be trusted with ino- 
ney;" and Carrie felt very proud, as she 
thought that even papa would now admire 
her good sense. 



One afternoon, Carrie sat by Willie's crib, 
trying to amuse him. She went very much 
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by fits and starts ; but, when she gave her 
whole attention to the matter, she was very 
apt to succeed, and Willie liked to have her 
with him. 

She had now been there two or three 
hours ; and had fitted together all the puz- 
zles, and arranged all the trees and houses 
belonging to the villages that came in 
boxes, and placed all the animals of the 
Noah's Ark two and two together, and 
wound up the woman that stood on a piece 
of green board feeding chickens ; and now 
there was nothing more to be done. 

" I*m tired of all tjiese old things,*' said 
Willie, giving them a push. 

"Are you ?" said Carrie, as a bright idea 
entered her head. "Would you like to 
have something new? — something veiy 
curious?*' 

"Yes, indeed!" replied Willie, who liked 
all sorts of queer toys. " What is it ?" 

"Why," replied Carrie, almost under her 
breath, " the other day, when I was coming 
from school, I saw the cunningest little 
stove, with a grate, and pipe, and all ! And 
a place to make the fire, just like a large 
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stove, and a little oven to bake in, and pots 
and kettles, and even a little fiying-pan 
belonging to it!" 

" Oh !" said Willie, " how I should like to 
have it r 

" Should you?" replied his sister, as she 
looked quite contemptuously upon the play- 
things they had been arranging. 

Carrie walked to the window, and stood 
looking out for a few moments, as she re- 
flected upon the propriety of making the con- 
templated purchase. But what child — or 
grown person, either— ever fully decided to 
do a thing, that they did not find abundant 
reasons why it was both natural and proper to 
do it? Carrie reasoned thus : " Willie is my 
brother, and he is sick; therefore, I ought 
to do every thing that I can to give him 
pleasure. This money is my own, I earned 
it; therefore, I have a right to spend it 
Willie is tired of these old things, and will 
be delighted with the stove ; besides, it will 
not take all my gold-piece to buy it, and I 
can spend the rest very sensibly." 

But while Carrie stood talking to herself, 
something whispered to her: "It will be 
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very gener<yu9 of you to buy this stove for 
Willie, and Alfred will say, How good you 
are ! and you can tell everybody what you 
did with your money. It will %ound 
well." 

"Now, Willie," said his sister, as she 
bent over his crib, " will you promise to be 
very still until I come back, and not tell 
any one where I have gone?" 

"Yes," whispered Willie, in the same 
low tone ; " for I know that you are going 
to buy me that little stove. Mamma has 
gone out herself, and taken Alfred with 
her, so that no one will see you. But do 
make haste! Perhaps some one else has 
bought it!" 

There was snow on the ground; but Car- 
rie was in such a hurry to secure the trea- 
sure that she forgot her overshoes, and her 
little feet were wet, even to the ankles. 
On she ran,, until, quite out of breath, she 
reached the window that contained the 
stove; and, having spent just half her gold- 
piece, she hastened back to Willie. 

It was really a very pretty and ingenious 
toy; and the sick little boy sat up in his 
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crib, and looked at it with delight and ad- 
miration. He uncovered all the pots; he 
opened the little oven, and examined the 
grate with the utmost interest. Carrie felt 
abundantly repaid for her trouble, and even 
for the twenty shillings she had spent. 

Willie amused himself with his new toy 
for a long time; then he wished to try an 
experiment. 

* "Carrie," said he, suddenly, *< why don't 
you make a fire in this stove? See! It 
would bum. We. might bake* something, 
too," he added, after another examination 
of the oven. 

Carrie sprang up and clapped her hands — 
a favourite habit of her's when any thing 
pleased her very much — and the next mo- 
ment she waa taking from her writing-desk 
a little box of tapers, which her kind mam- 
ma had provided for her convenience. 

" Now," said Willie, " if we only had a 
real little axe, and some real little logs of 
wood to chop, wouldn't it be nice ? If J 
made toys, I am sure I should make a 
great deal better ones than people keep in 
Btores." 
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Carrie thought so too; but, instead of 
the axe, she brought a small knife ; and for 
wood she cut up a piece of board that be- 
longed to one of the puzzles. Having 
twisted up some small bits of paper, the 
stove was placed in a convenient position 
on Willie's bed ; and the children filled up 
the bottom of the grate with paper, and laid 
some very thin pieces of wood, like jack- 
straws, in tiext, and on top of this they put 
what they called "fagots" — some thicket 
pieces of board that were intended to repre- 
sent logs of wood. At last, one of the 
tapers was lit, and the whole set on fire. 

Willie shouted in triumph as the flames 
curled up, just like a real fire; and even 
Carrie thought it a beautiful sight. As fast 
as it burned they put on more wood ; and 
then Carrie concluded to make some cake. 
She went down stairs to the cook, and 
asked for a little sugar, and butter, and 
flour, and a few currants; and having 
taken a cup to mix it in, she went back to 
WiUie. 

But when she opened the door, there was 
a suffocating smell in the room^ and the crib 
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was almost enveloped in smoke. "Willie 
had upset the stove, in turning to get a bet- 
ter view of it, and the flames were spread^ 
ing rapidly over the white coverlet.^ The 
child begged to be taken cm^ and Carrie; 
who was very much frightened, pulled with 
all her might at the bell that hung near his 
crib, and then rang nearly all the other bells 
in the house. 

The servants ran to all the different 
rooms where the bells belonged; but Sarah 
opened the door where. the two terrified chil- 
dren were screaming loudly, and snatched 
"Willie from the flames, which had now 
reached his night-dress. Even his skin was 
scorched ; and Carrie's pretty curls were so 
badly singed that she remembered her at- 
tempted baking for some time. 

"What is the matter?" exclaimed Mrs. 
Middleton, as she ran towards Willie. " Is 
my child dying?" 

" No, ma'am," replied Sarah ; " he isn't 
much hurt ; but he and Miss Carrie have 
been playing with fire, and you see that 
Master Willie's coverlet is quite burned 
up. 
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"Oh, Came," exclaimed her mother, 
" are you never to be trasted ? How often 
I have told you not to play with fire !" 

But Caarrie's singed hair presented such a 
woful appeacMwje, that Mrs. Middleton al- 
most feared Wexamine into the extent of 
the injuries received. In the confusion, 
Carrie escaped to the nursery; and there 
she remained with Alfred until. the dinner- 
bell rang. . 

When she went down-stairs, she tried to 
avoid her father's eye; but Mr. Middleton 
had caught a glimpse of her very irregular- 
looking curls, and immediately exclaimed — 

"Why, Carrie, what has happened to 
your curls? Has Alfred been biting them 
off?" 

" I^'o, papa," she replied in a low tone of 
voice, looking just ready to cry. 

Her father said nothing more then; but 
Carrie quite dreaded to have dinner over. 
The dessert had been placed upon the ta- 
ble, and Thomas went down stairs to his 
own dinner. 

"Now, Carrie," said Mr. Middleton, as 
he handed her a bunch of grapes, " let me 
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hear how that great fire tip-stairs origi- 
nated, before I read an account of it in the 
paper." 

'^Oh, papa^" exclaimed Carrie, in dis- 
tress, " do you really believe that they will 
put it in the paper? And how I bought 
the stove, and all?" 

"No," replied her father, laughing, "I 
do UQt believe any sudi thing." 

Carrie looked relieved; but she still 
seemed very much at a loss how to begin. 

"The beginning," said Mr. Mlddleton, 
^ is the best place to commence at What 
happened first?" 

"First, Willie said that he wanted the 
stove." 

" «Wime said that he wanted the stove?* " 
repeated her father. "When did Willie 
ever hear of the stove?" 

" I told him about it>" said Carrie, in a 
lower voice. 

"Then you should have said that first 
you excited Willie's* curiosity by wonderful 
descriptions of this littie stove, and he 
very naturally desired to ^ee it What 
next?" 
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"Then I put on my things, and went 
out and bought it." 

^' Alone!" exclaimed- her mother. "T 
hope, Carrie, that you remembered to wear 
your overshoes?" 

"No, mamma, I forgot them," replied 
Carrie, in a most mournful voice. 

**But why did you tell no one of this 
grand scheme?" inquired her father. 

" Because I was afraid that I would be 
kept at home," replied Gwrie ; "and then 
Willie would not get the stove." 

" Exactly," replied her father. " Mamma 
would probably have told you that it was 
a foolish thing to buy, and dissuaded you 
from the idea ; and I should have said the 
very same thing. What happened next?" 

" Then Willie wanted to make a fire in 
it," continued Carrie, now fiiirly sobbing; 
" and I got all the things ready, and went 
down to mix some cake for mamma ; but 
when I came back — " 

"Willie was on fire," said her father; 
"and you felt very sorry that you had 
bought the littfe stove.' How much did it 
cost?" he asked. 
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"It didn't cost but half of my gold- 
piece," replied Carrie; "but I put the 
change in my pocket, and there must have 
been a hole in it, for it is all gone." 

"That is your second gold-piece," said 
Mr. Middleton. "Ah, Carrie ! I am afraid 
that Christmas will find you as poor a& 



ever 



!»» 



Carrie sat there crying, and making her- 
self look quite dismal, as she wished that 
she had never seen the stove; but her fa- 
ther told her she had better wish that she 
had been sensible enough not to act with- 
out the advice of some older person, and 
that she must not be so anxious to be 
thought generous. 

" Do you think, papa, that I am anxious 
to be thought generous?" asked Carrie. 

"Yes," replied Mr. Middleton, "I do 
think so. I think that was the reason of * 
your giving aU your money to Aunty San- 
derson, and I am sure that it has led you 
into all to-day's difficulties. Why, Carrie," 
he continued, " you are not always so anx- 
ious to please Willie. Yesterday, I heard 
him ask you to read to him, anS you said — 
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not in a yery pleas wt tcme^— * Oh, Willie ! I 
ean'tj' although, after that, you did no- 
thing for a long time but look out of the 
window." 

Carrie looked very much ashamed, and 
her father said: "Do you know, Carrie, 
what your conduct to Willie reminds me 
of?" 

Carrie did not seem very anxious to hear; 
but Mr. Middleton continued — 

"It reminds me of a rich man who had a 
large bill, equal to a great deal of money, 
that he locked up very careftilly, and would 
seldom let any one see. This man had a 
brother, whom he loved very much — so 
much that he would have given him this 
bill, had he ever asked for it; but the bro- 
ther did not like to ask for so much, al- 
though he often wanted 9maU sums of mo- 
ney ; but the merchant always said that it 
was too much trouble to give him these 
small sums, though they were just in his 
pocket, and then thought his brother very 
ungrateftd to be displeased, .beeause he 
would have been willing to give him so 
large a bill. A sick little brother, like Wil- 
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lie, often wants small change — ^for he likes 
to be read to, and have some one to play 
with — ^bat it does him more harm than good 
to spend goldrpieeeB for him." 

Carrie hung her head still lower, and 
wondered if she ever would be good and 
sensible. It seemed 90 hard. 

But the worst of Carrie's performance, as 
£Bir as concerned herself was yet to come. 
The next morning she awoke with a sore 
throat, that grew rapidly worse. Her voice 
was so husky 'that it could scarcely be 
heard, and l^he had evidently taken a se- 
vere cold by going in the snow without her 
overshoes. 

^^Carrie^" said her mother, as she bent 
tenderly over her, " don't you think it best, 
noWy for little girls to consult their parents 
before they undertake such very dangerous 
things?" 

"Yes, mamma," was the reply, so very 
low that it sounded like a whisper. 

Before night, the doctor was sent for; and 
as the days passed on, poor Carrie wondered 
if there ever would be an end to the bitter 
doses that she was obliged to take. Some- 
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times she thought that the very worst 
things were selected on purpose to punish 
her; but I do not believe that she would 
have called the best of medicines good. 

When she was -able to sit up, papa was 
constantly asking her if she had baked any 
more cake lately; but such questions always 
made her feel more like crying than laugh- 
ing; and Mr. Middleton would kindly talk 
of something else. Willie was not much 
hurt by the fire in his crib ; but he had had 
qi)ite enough of the little stove, and the 
troublesome plaything was placed far out 
of reach, on a high shelf that was especially 
appropriated to cast-off toys. 

The holidays were drawing very near; 
and every day came the same question from 
Carrie: " Papa, do you think that I shall be 
well by Christmas ?" and papa would shake 
his head, and say very gravely, " That being 
sick was the only thing that kept Carrie out 
of mischief." 

But Carrie had privately asked the doctor 
this important question, and he said " Yes," 
and smiled very pleasantly; and Carrie 
thought that, although papa did know so 
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very mucli, the doctor ought to know more 
about sickness. 



Christmas came, at last; and you may be 
sure that the little Middletons had a very 
pleasant time of it. Poor little children, 
who go about begging a crust from door to 
door, and scarcely know what Santa Claus 
means, would have thought, that a whole 
toy-shop had been emptied into the room 
where their presents were collected on 
Christmas -morning. Eind parents, who 
had plenty of money, had been arranging 
pleasant surprises for them ever since 
Christmas had been first talked about, and 
every one now discovered the very things 
they had most wanted. 

Willie had ssdd that he liked those tied- 
up hotns^ full of candy, so that he could 
search out and guess what was inside, with- 
out knowing beforehand, and one of the 
very largest of these horns was laid beside 
his stocking. It was tied with blue* rib- 
bons, and had several handsome pictures 
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ftnd a great deal of gilding on the sides, 
and looked so very pretty that it was a long 
time before Willie wonld venture to open 
it, for fear of spoiling it. He had several 
pretty little books, and some new puzzles, 
and a set o£ picture-letters^ and was ex- 
tremely delighted with the treasures that he 
constantly discovered, 

Alfred found himself in possession of a 
complete little printing-press, and a pair of 
handsome skates ; and was so oveijoyed at 
sight of these things that be scarcely 
thought of looking for any more. 

Carrie had a great many boxes and par- 
cels, which she opened very slowly and 
carefully. The fiAt thing that she took out 
was a beautifully-bound book, and when she 
had removed the white paper that covered 
it, she found lying on it a five-doUai gold- 
piece. On the fly-leaf was written — " Car- 
rie Middleton, with a father's best wishes 
for her improvement ;" and when she looked 
at the title of the book, she saw, in large 
^It letters: "The History of Two Gold- 
pieces; or. Which is the most Generous?" 
Carrie blushed, bjs she wondered how papa 
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had happened to find that for her; but she 
resolved to read it carefully through, and 
hoped that it would do Jher a great deal of 
good. 

A large wax-doll, with real curls and 
beautifully dressed, was lying in a white 
box, and Carrie knew that this was one of 
mamma's presents. > A complete suit of 
clothes accompanied Miss Dolly; and when 
it was found that these would go off and 
on, and fasten just like large ones, the chil- 
dren were very much pleased. 

But when Willie asked to be allowed " to 
nurse it," Carriers eyes grew veiy large and 
surprised; and as she caught a glance from 
her father, she wondered if he could call 
this ^' small change." It seemed to her like 
giving the whole, long bill. Having ar- 
ranged WiDie's arms like two wooden bars, 
she ordered him not to move, and laid the 
doll there for about ten minutes. Carrie 
thought that this ought to satisfy him ; but 
Willie gave a long-drawn sigh when the 
doll was replaced in its box, and looked 
after it with very longing eyes. 

Among the other presents, there was a 
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pretty box that seemed to be filled with cot- 
ton ; but when Carrie had taken out some 
of this, she found little cups and saucers of 
the purest white china, with deep gilt rims, 
and a little coflTee-pot, and eveiy thing to 
match. 

"That,** said Mrs. Middleton, "is a pre- 
sent from Sarah ; and I am really sorry that 
she has spent so much money on it, for it is 
a very expensive toy. I have already given 
her a * Christmas-box ;* but on New Year's 
day, I shall give you something to hand her 
yourself, Carrie." 

" That would be very nice, mamma," re- 
plied Carriei, thoughtfully; "but I should 
like a great deal better to buy it myself, 
and with my own money : it would seem so 
much more like my giving it." 

Mrs. Middleton reflected for a few mo- 
ments, and then she said : " I think, Carrie, 
that you have now had experience enough to 
be trusted ; and I have no doubt that Sarah 
would be more pleased with a present that 
you had bought yourself. If you will pro- 
mise to follow my directions, I will send 
Thomas with you, and let me see if this 
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third time you can give a good account of 
your gold-piece/' 

Carrie willingly promised, and really ivr 
tended to be very obedient, and Mrs. Mid- 
dleton rang the bell for Thomas. The se- 
lection of the present was left entirely to 
Carrie's judgment, and she tripped off in 
hiffh glee. 

Thomas could scarcely be said to accom- 
pant/ her, for he walked at so moderate a 
pace that he was generally about a Block 
behind; and Carrie would stop a moment 
to wait for him, and then run on again as 
fast as ever. 

Mrs. Middleton had told Carrie to go to 
" the bazaar," a large store where they kept 
a great many beautiful things, and where 
the Middletons were well known ; but when 
Carrie reached the place, she found it shut 
up. In despair, she turned to Thomas, who 
had by this time crawled up to her. 
. Thomas told her that there was a store 
around the comer, where they kept a great 
many things, and perhaps she could find 
something there to suit her. The cloud 
passecj from Carrie's brow, and she walked 
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around the block without a thought that 
she was not following her mother's direc- 
tions. The store that Thomas spoke of was 
kept by Jews, and was quite large and 
showy-looking. Carrie went in, and asked 
the price of their silver thunbles. 

" One dollar," they replied, after examining 
the child firom head to foot. 

" Then," said Carrie, " they can't be sil- 
ver, because silver ones are never more than 
four shillings," and she turned to leave the 
shop. 

"Perhaps the young lady would like a 
gold thimble?" said a dark-looking man. 
with heavy whiskers : " we have gold ones 
for two dollars." 

Carrie stopped a moment, and thought a 
gold thimble would certainly be a- very 
handsome thing for Sarah, and would be 
nearer the value of the present she had 
given Carrie. She turned back again. 

When the box of thimbles was placed 
before her, she thought them the brightest- 
lookitig gold ones that she had ever seen ; 
and having selected one that seemed likely 
to fit Sarah, she handed the man her five- 
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dollar gold-piece, and stood waiting for the 
change. There appeared to be some trou- 
ble about getting this, and considerable 
whispering; but at length a bill was handed 
across the counter, and Carrie tripped home 
again. Thomas had stood outside the door 
while Carrie was making her purchase ; and 
the people in the store thought that she was 
entirely alone* 

As soon as Carrie reached home, she ran 
to her mother's room to relate her adven- 
tures. Mrs. Middleton did not look pleased 
to hear about the Jew store; but when the 
thimble was produced, she exclaimed, at 
once, that they were cheats. 

Poor Carrie had looked so pleased at the 
idea of what she had done, that Mr. Middle- 
ton tried not to laugh^ and took up the bill 
they had given her in change ; but as soon 
as he saw it, he pronounced it a counterfeit, 
and told Carrie that her thimble was only 
galvanized. This, he told her, was a kind 
of process by which things were dipped in 
gold, which gave them a particularly bright 
appearance. 

Carrie did not look in the least galvan- 
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ized herself, for her face was any thing but 
bright; but Mr. Middleton took the thimble 
and the three-dollar bill, and calling Tho- 
mas to show him the place, he went directly 
back to the store. The people were very 
much frightened, and returned the gold- 
piece at once; but Mr. Middleton knew 
them to be notoriously dishonest, and they 
were taken before ^ magistrate, and made 
to give up a great deal of money of which 
they had defrauded others. 

The next day, Carrie went out with her 
mother, and bought Sarah a very nice thim- 
ble, and spent the rest of her money in sen- 
sible presents for all the family; but for a- 
long time she was afraid to buy any thing 
without her mother, and remembered for 
a great many years the trouble she had 
experienced in spending her gold-piece. 



• ALLIE'S KITTEK 



A PALE little child was looking out of the 
window, on the ajRbernoon before Christmas, 
watching the people over the way. There 
were children there; and they had just been 
jumping and clapping their hands at the 
sight of a lady in a fur cloak, who went up 
the steps with her arms full of parcels. 

Allie had often watched those children — 
there were so many of them, and they 
seemed so happy; and then she turned 
back to their one room, where her patient 
mother sat sewing, and where the car- 
pet was woven of rags that the two had 
sewed together. There was a bed in the 
room, where Allie and her mother slept, 
and two chairs, and a small table; and in 
the closet there was a loaf of bread, and a 
few things to eat, for Mrs. Sedgemore was 
very poor, and had to work hard eveiy day 

^o support herself and Allie. 

d3 
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AUie was a delicate little thing; and, al- 
though she seldom laughed, she had a very 
sweet smile, and was gentle and aflfection- 
ate. The house in which they lived was 
pretty nice-looking, but they had only one 
room in it; the whole house was owned by 
Mrs. Pragg, who did not mind letting AUie 
and her mother live there — ^they were so 
quiet and well-behaved. 

They had the front room in the second 
stoiy; but when Allie was a baby, they 
lived in a large house, beautiftilly fur- 
nished ; and she first opened her eyes in a 
pleasant room that looked out upon a large 
square; and there was a beautiful little crib 
in the room, with a rose-coloured coverlet, 
trimmed with lace ; and this was Allie's first 
bed. 

But the child had forgotten these things ; 
although Mrs. Sedgemore often thought of 
them, and of the time when the husband 
that she had loved so much first came stag- 
gering home — ^a drunkard! Then she re- 
membered how he had been brought to her 
all bruised, and disfigured, and dying — Shav- 
ing had a fall in one of his fits of intoxica- 
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tion; and how, when he was dead, she 
found that he had spent every thing, and 
that there was but one shUling left in the 
house for herself and Allie. 

She remembered the coarse-looking men 
who had walked through those beautiful 
rooms, and roughly handled the things that 
she cherished, because they were associated 
with happier hours; and how, when she 
asked one of these men to leave her a work- 
box — a ^ft from her husband before they 
were married, for she wished to keep it for 
Allie — ^he replied: " Couldn't do it, ma'am, 
it's against our rules ;" and how shei let 
them take all, and went to one of the 
empty rooms with Allie, and cried, until the 
child was frightened and began to sob 
too. 

Then she remembered that she had no 
time to indulge in weeping ; she must exert 
herself for the sake of her child ; and she 
went around to the friends who had visited 
her so often in her beautiful house, and 
asked them for work to keep from .starving. 
These people told her that they were very 
sorry for her, and that she must come and 
7 
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Bee them now and then; but they had no 
work to glviB her^ and they did not know of 
aiiy one who had. 

Then Mrs. Sedgemore went to several 
houses where the j)ieople were strangers, 
iand told them her sitory, and asked them 
for work; but a ^rekt niany bf them did 
hot believis her, and spoke feo harshly, that 
she began to be afraid thai she and Allie 
iHust starve. At last, a kind-hearted wo- 
man took pity on her, and gave her "some 
work herself, and recommended her to 
others; and Jhen they weiit to live in thfe 
house with Mrs. Prag^; and now Mrs. 
Sedgemore had plenty to do, but she wak 
obliged to sew very steadily — often late at 
night — ^to earn a little money. 

She had to pay Mrs. Pragg every month 
for the room they had ; iand there was wood 
to buy, and coal, and a great many things 
that would scarcely be thought of; and 
then Allie would want a new pair of shoes, 
although the poor child almost cried when 
she saw how many bright shillings, that her 
mother had toiled for, were paid out to the 
shoemaker. And she Would look at her lit- 
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tie foot, and rememlner the bright-coloured 
pieces of morocco that she had seen on the 
floor of the shop, and think that the man 
tnight make her a little pair of shoes out of 
them without charging so much. 

Once Allie had run a needle in her foot, 
because she would not* tell her mother that 
her shoe hfcd a hole in it^ and Mrs. Sedge- 
more had to pull it with her teeth, %ad 
when fihe had done this, she fell on the bed 
and fainted. Allie thought her mother was 
dead, and screstmed so loud that Mrs. Pragg 
and two or three women came running in ; 
and they brought vinegaa* and burnt fea- 
thers, and rubbed Mus. Sedgemore's hands, 
and bathed her temples; and at last she 
openM her eyes, and there sat little Allie, 
patient and uncomplaining, although her 
foot pained her very much. Mrs. Pragg 
bought her a new pair of shoes, for a pre- 
sent; and after that, Mrs. Sedgemore al- 
ways examined the old ones very carefully 
to see that there were no holes in them. 

AUie had been looking out of the win- 
dow for sometime; and when the lady and 
children over the way had disappeared, 
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she said — "Mother, what does Christinas 
meanf'^ 

"Come here, Allie," said Mrs. Sedge- 
more, as she laid aside her work to stroke 
the silken curls that were soon nestling in 
her lap. " Come to me, darling, and let us 
have a little talk together." 

"Mother," said Allie, when she had 
placed herself on the low bench at Mrs. 
Sedgemore's feet, ^'we never have any 
Christmas." 

"Yes, we do, darling," replied her mo- 
ther; "Christmas is, the birthday of our 
glorious Saviour; and he was bom, and 
died as much for you and me as for the rest 
of the world — ^for rich and poor alike." 

" But why do people have so many pre- 
sents thenf" asked Allie. 
" Because," replied Mrs. Sedgemore," Christ 
himself was a great present to all the world ; 
and it is to commemorate this that the cus- 
tom prevails. Do you not remember, Allie, 
how the wise men of the East brought him 
presents? — 'gold, and frankincense, and 
myrrh?' " 

"Oh, yes!" said Allie, while a bright 
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smile came into her face. " Tell me that 
beautiful story again, mother." 

Allie was never weary of hearing this; 
and her mother told her the whole story of 
the bright star that had arisen in the east ; 
and how, when the wise men came to where 
they had seen the star shining, they found a 
beautifdl little baby lying in a manger, and 
they knew, from the radiance that shone 
round him, thiat he was God's own Son, 
and they fell down and worshipped him. 
Mrs. Sedgemore repeated this story so pret- 
tily that Allie thought she could plainly see 
the beautiful child, and the angels, and the 
wise men kneeling, and the Virgin Mary 
standing beside the manger. 

When it was finished, Allie kissed her 
mother, and begged her not to sew on 
Christmas-day. Mrs. Sedgemore smiled, 
and said that she did not' intend to work 
much the next day. 

"I am afraid that no one will bring us 
any presents, Allie," said her mother; "but 
we must love each other very much, and re- 
member that we, too, have a share in the 
great Present; and in the morning, we will 
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go to church, and see the Christmas-greens 
in beautiful wreaths, and hear the clergy-r 
man tell us of the Saviour's birth; and in 
the afternoon, I will bake a little eake, and 
we will have a pleasant chat and a nice tea 
together — ^you and I, Allie," 

Allie Bmiled, and looked at her mother 
fondly, as she wished for the time to come 
when she could help her work; and she 
thought that if she ever got rich, she would 
drees her mother in velvet and. satin, and 
she should never touch a bit of sewing as 
Jong as she lived. 

While Allie was thinking of these tiiungs, 
and Mrs. Sedgemore sat stitching a shirt- 
bosom, there was a knock at the door; and 
when Allie said, *^ Come in,'' Mrs. Pragg 
walked into tiie room, with a large pkte of 
crullers in one hand, and a round, open 
basketin the other. 

"Fresh made," said she, as she put the 
crullers on the table ; " and here, Allie, is 
your Christmas-gift.'^ 

Allie had wondered what could be in that 
round basket; and, as she walked cautiously 
up to it, she saw something white and soft. 
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Two little ew were sticking up, and there 
was a regular breathing as of some small . 
animal hst ^leep. 

^^l\j% alive r cried Allie, in the greatest 
delight. 

Mrs. Pragg nodded, and enjoyed her sur- 
prise when she found that it was a beautiful 
little gray and white kitteii. It had such a 
soft back, and was curled up in such a little 
heap, that Allie thought it the sweetest little 
thing she had ever seen. 

"Is it mine?*' she exclaimed; "really 
my own, to keep forever?** 

"Yes," replied Mrs. Pragg, ." * really your 
own, to keep forever' — if you dou't kill it 
with kindness." 

"Oh, mother!'' said Allie, "do tell lilrs. 
Pragg that I couldn't be so wicked as to 
kill it, and I love it so very much !" 

" Mrs. Pragg does not mean, darling, that 
you would kill it on purpose," said Mrs. 
Sedgemore, " or even through neglect; but 
children often kill kittens by nursing and 
handling them too much." 
. "I will never .touch Kitty," replied the 
child, " except to stroke her a little, when 
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she climbs on my lap, and I wouldn't wake 
her up now for the world." 

Allie carried the basket as preciously as 
if the kitten had been a child; and, having 
placed it on a high stand that stood by her 
side of the bed, she called this "Kitty's 
crib," and begged her mother and Mrs. 
Pragg not to speak very loud, for fear of 
disturbing it. She was even more delighted 
than Mrs. Pragg had expected her to be, 
and thanked her so often for it that the 
good-natured woman felt glad it had been 
in her power to make the child so happy. 

Allie forgot all about the crullers, and sat 
watching her kitten, until at last it opened 
its eyes and mewed a little. She gave it a 
piece of cake, but Kitty didn't want it; and 
then Mrs. S^dgemore went to the closet, and 
poured some milk into a saucer. Kitty put 
out a little pink tongue, and lapped it up so 
quickly that she very soon came to the bot- 
tom of the saucer ; and Allie declared that 
this was the very happiest Christmas she had 
ever known. 

She put the basket down gently on the 
floor, and Miss Kitty crawled out of it^ and 
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walked around a little, stretching herself as 
she went, and trying to find out where she 
was. But she was almost too young to play 
yet^ and when AUie put the basket close up 
to her, she crawled back again and went to 
sleep. At night, AUie looked at her kitten 
the last thing before she went to bed, and 
she woke up several times and touched it 
very gently, to see that it was safe. 

She gave it a nice breakfast of milk; and 
having put it back in its basket, she went 
with her mother to church. There were a 
great many rich people there, who had beau- 
tifully dressed children ; but there was not 
one of them as happy, on that Christmas- 
irioming, as was the lonely little child with 
her kitten. 

They went home to rich dinners and 
large rooms full of company ; while Allie 
took her mother's hand, and skipped along, 
as she thought of her kitten, without no- 
ticing^ the contemptuous looks that the rich 
children bestowed upon her little quilted 
hood and the old cloak that she had worn 
ever since she could remember. There was 
a sweet little face looking out of the hood, 
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on which a mother's eye was bept Ipyingly; 
and Allie felt perfectly happy when they 
got back to their own room, without a sin- 
gle thought of envying the children over 
the way. 

Their simple dinner was soon eaten ; and 
then Allie sat down with Kitty in the bas- 
ket, and the basket on her lap, and read to 
her mother from the Bible, and talked abouj; 
the happy Christmas they were having. 

"Mother,** said she, "what shall I call 
Kitty ? I think that she ought to have some 
name.*' 

" So she should," replied Mrs. Sedgemore, 
" and we must think about it." 

"jT think, mother," observed Allie, after 
much reflection, "that I should like to name 
her after you.*' 

Mrs. Sedgemore smiled. "lam afraid," 
said she, "that Angelina is too Jong a 
name for a kitten. How would you like 
"^Lillxe?* " 

"Oh!" said Allie, joyftilly, "that will be 
the very thing! I think that Lillie is the 
very prettiest name that could be found !" 

So Lillie wa3 christened on Christmas- 
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day;, but she slept there, in her basket crib, 
without caring whether she had any name 
or not. 

^^I am ^aid, mother/- said Allie, as she 
sat looking at her kitten, ^* that I shall be 
too happy now. Perhaps it is wicked to 
think so much of Jiillie." 

" Not if you dp not neglect your duties 
on her account,** replied Mrs. Sedgemore, as 
she thought sadly of the time when her 
plans for this belQved child's happiness were 
so different &om the present reality; ^^ and 
I do not think, Allije, that you will love God 
pr me any titie less for having EStty to fon- 
dle. Theye i^ no harm, darling, in being 
innocently happy, and it makes me very 
happy to see my- child so." 

Allie put her arm around her mother's 
neck; and even Lilhe was for a moment 
forgotten, as she stood there telling that 
dear mother how much she loved her, and 
how happy tjiey would be when she grew 
large enough to work. Mrs. Sedgemore 
looked fondly on the pale, sweet little face, 
so lovingly applied to hers; and as she 
thought that this delicate flower might 
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chance to wither before it was blown, she 
could not help whispering in her heart — 
"Father! let this cup pass from me!*' 

And so their Christmas-day passed; and 
while, in the homes around them, there was 
feasting and rejoicing, the mother and child 
sat there in the gathering twilight and 
watched the stars, which Allie said were lit- 
tle lamps lit in the sky; and one, brightest 
of all, she thought must be the glorious star 
that had arisen in the east. 

The next day, Mrs. Sedgemore sat at her 
work again as steadily as ever; and except 
Lillie, nestled there in her little basket, 
there was nothing left to remind them of 
Christmas. Only those who have been as 
lonely — ^who have had as little to amuse or 
interest them — could realize the amount of 
love and tenderness that Allie poured forth 
upon her little pet. It was so innocent and 
helpless-looking, that it seemed to claim her 
tenderest care; and she would move it so 
gently, and look at it so lovingly, that Mrs. 
Sedgemore often smiled at the rapt attention 
Allie bestowed upon her kitten. 

The little thing seemed fat and healthy; 
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and when at last it would actually play with 
a ball of cord, and Msk about at Alliens 
feet, the child's happiness was complete. 
There was now such a bright little face in 
that lonely room, that people who passed 
often glanced up at the window in which 
Allie sat with her kitten, and wondered 
what made the sunbeam there. 

One afternoon, there was a loud knock 
at the door; and when it was opened, a 
haughty-looking lady swept into the room, 
and seemed to fill it all up with her splen- 
did robes that spread out so far, and the 
grand look with which she glanced around, 
as though the place in which she found 
herself seemed to her no larger than a 
closet. 

She was accompanied by a little girl ra* 
ther older than -Allie, who looked quite as 
haughty as her mother; and who, if her 
&ce had not worn so unamiable an expres- 
sion, would certainly have been a very 
pretty child. She wore a large white bea- 
ver hat ornamented with feathers, and a 
very rich coat trimmed with fur, and car- 
ried a little muff; and her hair hung down 
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from beneath her round hat in longj light 
curls. Augusta Knight was always called 
"a beautiful child/* and "very ari&tocratic- 
looking;*' but &h& deemed so proud^ and 
her under-lip stuck out soj that Allie shrank 
back into her window, and hugged Lillid 
closer, as though she had beeii in danger. 

Mrs. Knight was ft rich My who pto- 
fessed to be very charitable, and 1;«r^nt 
around ainong the po<5r, and gAvh dut ft 
^at deal of sewing ; but ishe loVed to pry 
into ftll their concerns, and asked ^6 inftiiy 
questions that the colour ofteiii ros^e to Mrs. 
Sedgemore's pale cheek ftt the w^l&y 
lady's impertinence. 

Mrs. Knight would then talk ft great deal 
of "gratitude," and say that "she never ex^ 
pected to find it in the world,'* and Sweep 
out of the room iso angrily, that poor Mrs. 
Sedgemore feared she would give her no 
more work to do, and prejudice her olher 
customers against her, for many of them 
had been persuaded to give her their sewing 
ihrough the influence of Mrs. Knight. 

Having now spread herself out very much 
on the chair that Mrs. Sedgembre drew for- 
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wao'd, tiie lady gathered up the rich Bilk 
skirt as though fearfal of soiling it, although 
the roorfci i^as dlways neat and clean, and 
YBTj different from the dirty street through 
Which the dress had been trailed ; and then 
she spread her embroidered handkerchief on 
Allie*^ little bench, iand told Augusta to sit 
down upon it. 

But Miss Augusta jpreferred standing; 
hhd with her arms folded in the muff, and 
her hesid tossed up very high, she looked 
dcbrnfully at AUie, and despised her very 
much for living in one room and having no 
handsome furniture. 

Mrs. Knight examined some work of hers 
that Mrs. Sedgemore had just finished ; and, 
although it was done with the utmost neat- 
ness and jiist a6 she had ordered it, she now 
wanted several alterations made, and all the 
fine stitching must be picked out. Mrs. 
Sedgemore looked tired and worried while 
the great lady was bending over the work, 
criticising and finding fault with it; and 
the colour came into Alliens face as she 
heard Mrs. Knight tormenting her mo- 
ther, and she wished that she would go, 
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and take her cross-looking little girl with 
her. 

Lillie, who had been fast asleep on Al- 
lie's lap, now began to stir a little^ and 
pricked up its ears, until Augusta's attention 
was attracted to it. 

^^ What is it?" said she, as she came close 
up to get* a better view of it. 

Allie was quite glad to hear her speak, 
and look pleasant; so she turned Lillie 
around, and showed her the cunning little 
head and ears, and told her its name, and 
how it had been given to her. Then she 
remembered that it was Lillie's tea-time, 
and she poured some milk in a saucer, and 
put it on the window-seat. 

Augusta quite forgot her stiffiiess as she 
bent down to watch the kitten; and she 
and Allie had quite a talk about it. But 
when it had finished its milk, and was 
walking on the window- seat, Augusta 
suddenly seized it by the neck, and held 
it up in the air, laughing as the kitten 
stretched its feet around to get down 
again. 

" Oh, please don't!" cried Allie, in great 
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distress at her favourite's struggles; "you 
will certainly hurt it!'* 

« Poh !" replied Augusta. "It don't hurt 
it a bit; this is the proper way to cany 
kittens." 

Allie's cheek was deeply flushed as she 
took her pet from Augusta's unwilling 
hand; and it was only for her mother's 
sake that she restrained herself from telling 
the little lady what she thought of her. 

Lillie, released from her unpleasant posi- 
tion, walked around and shook herself, as 
if to get her limbs in order; and then she 
ran after the ball of cord that Allie threw 
her, and performed so many antics that Au- 
gusta was very much amused, and felt quite 
sorry when her mother insisted upon going 
home. 

Allie, however, was veiy glad to be rid 
of them both ; and leaving Lillie to frolic 
around the room, she sat patiently down on 
her little bench, and began picking out the 
work that had failed to satisfy the trouble- 
some Mrs. Knight. While thus engaged, 
she spoke of their visitors with more warmth 
than she usually exhibited. 

8 
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"We Dftust leam patience, darling," re^ 
plied her mother, with a gentle smile: 
" poverty has many trials to contend 
with." 

Allie sighed, as she thought again of the 
home in which she would place that dear 
mother, if she ever had the money ; and the 
two were very quiet and sad after the great 
lady's visit. 

The next day, a woman very much 
dressed, yet not a lady in look or manner, 
knocked loudly at the door; and when Al* 
lie opened it she sailed into the room; and, 
laying down a five-dollar hill, she said that 
Mrs. Knight had sent her to get a kitten 
for Miss Augusta, that the young lady had 
taken a great fancy to, the day hefore; but 
as the little girl appeared to think a great 
deal of it, she was willing to give that enor- 
mous price for it 

'*0h! mother! mother!" gasped Allie, 
holding her kitten tight, tight in her 
arms. 

That pleading little face, so pale in its 
grief and fright, was more to the loving 
mother than all the great lady's displeasure. 
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and^ handing back the fiye-dollar bUl, she 
replied very gently: 

" Tell Mrs. Knight that I am sorry not to 
oblige her; but this kitten is, as you see, 
my child's only amusement, and for a very 
small sum she can get one that would please 
Miss Augusta quite as well," 

The woman looked angrily at AUie, as 
though she would have liked to snatch the 
kitten away from her; and taking up the 
money, she flounced out of the room, leav- 
ing Mrs. Bedgemore pale and trembling 
with apprehension, while Allie burst into a 
flood of tears. 

"Oh, mother!'' she exclaimed, "what a 
wicked woman that Mrs. Knight is! She 
is as bad as the rich man in the Bible, 
who took the poor man's only little lamb, 
for Lillie is my laml^ and now she wants 
it !" . 

Mrs. Sedgemore tried to quiet her; and 
the child buried her fiice in her mother's 
lap, and sat there sobbing for some time, 
with Elitty nestled in her bosom. 

"It is not wickedj is it, mother?" said 
she, at length. "It is not like worship- 
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ping idols to be so very, very fond of 
Lillie?*' 

"No, darling," replied Mrs. Sedgemore, 
very sadly; "it is not like worshipping 
idols, because, much as you love Lillie, 1 
know that you love me better, and God best 
of all. I am afraid, Allie, that his wisdom, 
for ends that we cannot now see, has or- 
dered it so that you will have to ^ve up 
your pet.** 

« Oh, Lillie! LiUie!*' sobbed the child, as 
she threw herself down in a burst of uncon- 
trollable grief. But when Allie saw how 
her mother was suffering, she sprang up, 
and putting her arms around her, exclaimed 
passionately: 

" I do love you better, dear mother ! But 
oh! why must I give up Lillie?" 

" I will tell you wlfy, dear child,*' replied 
Mrs. Sedgemore, as she clasped her closely 
in her arms. "Mrs. Knight will be very 
much displeased at my refdsal, and I am 
afraid that she will give me no more 
work to do ; and then how are you and I 
to live, Allie? Kitty, too, would die of 
starvation.*' 
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Allie listened quietly, but sorrowfully, to 
her mother's words; and when she had 
finished, she placed her kitten on Mrs. 
Sedgemore's lap, saying, with tearfal eyes ; 

"There, mother! I will give Lillie to 
youj to do as you please with ; but I could 
not bear to give her to Augusta Knight ; 
and, oh! it would seem so wicked to sell 
her for that hateftil money!" 

Just as Allie finished speaking, the wo- 
man, who had been there before, came to 
say that Mrs. Knight wanted the sewing 
that she had left with Mrs. Sedgemore; 
she intended giving it to a more grateful 
person. 

Mrs. Sedgemore turned very pale, but 
she spoke so gently that the woman was 
somewhat softened. 

"I do not think," said she, "that Mrs. 
Knight will be offended if I don't give you 
the work now. I am just going there; and 
if she still wishes it returned, I will take it 
back myself." 

The woman went off; and when Mrs. 
Sedgemore had dressed herself and Allie in 
the warmest things they had, the poor child 
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indulged in a last ciying-spell over Lillie, 
which she tried not to let her mother see; 
and then she tucked the kitten under her 
little cloak, and the two went out sadly, 
and scarcely spoke until they reached Mrs. 
Knight's. 

A coloured man left them standing in 
a very high, broad hall, while he went to 
tell his mistress; and while they were 
waiting, Augusta Knight passed close by 
them, and looked at Allie very angrily and 
scornfully. 

But just as she was going up-stairs, Lil- 
lie looked out and mewed; and she turned 
back, exclaiming joyfully : " So, you have 
brought the kitten ? Oh ! I am »o glad !*' 

She seized it immediately, and sat down 
on one of the steps to fondle it; while poor 
Allie burst into tears. 

Mrs. Knight now came down ; but, when 
she saw the kitten, she spoke quite plea- 
santly to Mrs. Sedgemore, and asked them 
to come in and sit down. She took them 
into the drawing-room, to let them see what 
fine things she had ; and she handed them 
some cake, and appeared very much pleased 
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when Mrs. Sedgemore told her that the 
kitten was a present. 

She gave her permission to keep the sew- 
ing she had engaged, and promised to give 
her more ; and told AUie that, if Augusta 
had not been going out, she would havB 
shown her all her toys and her play-room ; 
and she said that she must cotne soon and 
see the kitten, and select something that she 
would like to have instead of it 

Augusta looked very happy, and Allie 
very sad; and, quite sick of all the splen- 
dour around her, she was glad to go home 
again. 

She sat there, in the window-seat, mourn- 
ing over LilUe, but crying softly, for fear of 
worrying her mother. Poor little Allie! 
How lonely the room looked without Lil- 
lie ! She put away the basket that she had 
slept in, for it made her sad to look at it ; 
and the kind mother saw all her grief, and 
felt very unhappy on Allie's iwcount. 



Several days passed wearily on, — ^wearily 
for poor Allie ; and Mrs. Sedgemore had al- 
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tered the work that Mrs. Knight sent her, 
and finished it to take home. Allie asked 
to go too : it would be a comfort to see Lil- 
lie once more; and her mother having 
smiled an assent to the pleading look, the 
two were soon on their way to the house 
which the child never thought of without 
melancholy feelings. 

Miss Augusta was graciously pleased to 
be at home; and perhaps Mrs. Knight felt 
somewhat touched by the expression of that 
sad little face, for to Allie's wistfal look she 
replied quite kindly — 

" You will find Kitty in Miss Augusta's 
play-room; she has become a great pet. 
Augusta, my love," she added, "take Allie 
with you, and let hep choose some present 
fipom among your things for the one she 
made you." 

Augusta walked up-stairs, and left Allie 
to follow if she chose ; and the child, who 
was weary with her walk'and unaccustomed 
to large houses, toiled up the steps, wonder- 
ing if they would ever come to an end, and 
feeling almost lost in so much space. They 
passed rooms with heavy curtains and pic- 
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tares, and beantifiil things that AUie would 
have stopped to look at; but Augusta 
walked directly on to a large room, that 
seemed a perfect museum. 

Here were dolls of all sizes — ^tea-sets of 
various materials — baby-houses innumera- 
ble — strange toys, of which Allie could not 
even imagine the name, and curiosities scat- 
tered about all over. As the child stood 
gazing upon this profiision, she could not 
help wondering that a person with so many 
possessions could have the heart to deprive 
her of her one treasure. 

"Now," said Augusta, with a very mag- 
nanimous air, after enjoying her compa- 
nion's astonishment, "you can have any 
of these things that you please; for mamma 
told me that if you wanted any thing' that I 
cared about, she would buy it for me 
again." 

But AUie, although naturally surprised at 
the sight of so many strange and beautiful 
things, felt not the least desire to possess 
any of them : it seemed too much like being 
paid for Lillie ; and Augusta was very much 
astonished when she replied — 
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" I shouldn't care half so much for all 
these things together, as for Lillie without 
them. I want to see her*'' 

"J don't think so very much of Lillie," 
replied Augusta, contemptuously; "she 
isn't so pretty now.'* Then pointing to a 
beautifiiUy-carved little crib, from which 
she had taken one of her dolls, she showed 
AUie the kitten, who was curled up, 
asleep. 

AUie looked at it long and steadily, and 
saw that it was no longer the plump little 
playful thing she had parted from. It 
looked thin, and neglected. 

" I dare say it is starved !" she exclaimed, 
unconsciously speaking her thoughts aloud. 

^^Starvedy indeed!" exclaimed Augusta, 
angrily. " I don't believe it's half as much 
starved as when you had it ! You were too 
poor to feed it" 

The colour rushed brightly over Allie's 
face at this ill-mannered speech ; for, al- 
though she could restrain her tongue from 
speaking, she could not conceal this proof 
of anger ; and Augusta, as if to provoke 
her, took up the kitten, and stroked it and 
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pulled its ears, without heeding its plaintive 
mewings. 

When she first saw AlHe so happy in the 
possession of her pet, she imagined that it 
would afford her the same delight; but the 
spoiled child soon tired of it, as she did of 
her other toys, and poor Lillie was both ne- 
glected and ill used. Sometimes she would 
go hungry for hours, and then Augusta 
would feed her with a double quantity, to 
make up for it; sometimes she would be 
kept too warm, and sometimes too cold ; 
and she had become puny from constant 
handling. All this Allie noticed, and she 
turned away in tears that she could scarcely 
restrain. 

Augusta, having sufficiently amused her- 
self with teasing the kitten and tormenting 
Allie, now led the way down stairs ; and 
the poor child went home with the heaviest 
heart she had ever known. 

She told her mother how Lillie was 
treated, and asked if she couldn't take her 
back now. Augusta had said that she did 
not care much about her. 

Mrs. Sedgemore shook her head sorrow- 
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fully, for she felt very much grieved at 
Allie's distress. 

"lam afraid not, darling," she replied. 
" It would never do to take back a present, 
once given; and if Augusta sees it with 
you, thriving and well, her old wish to pos- 
sess it will return, and a second parting 
would be harder than the first." 

AUie said no more about it; but she 
moved around so quietly, and looked so 
sad, that her mother wished kind Mrs. 
Pragg had never given her the kitten that 
had caused her so much unhappiness. 






Two or three weeks after this, came a 
mild, pleasant day, almost like spring ; and 
AUie looked so pale and thin, that Mrs. 
Sedgemore thought a walk would do her 
good. She could not go with her, for she 
had a great deal of work on hand ; and as 
AUie was quite old enough to take care of 
herself, she wrapped her up carefully, and 
sent her out alone. 

In all this time they had seen nothing of 
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Mrs. Knight or Augusta, and heard no news 
of Lillie ; and, as Allie felt a great desire to 
inquire about her kitten, she resolved to 
walk to Mrs. Knight's, and watch for some 
one to come out. She did not like to 
go in alone; but she thought that if Au- 
gusta came out, she would ask her about 
Lillie. 

She remembered the way very well, and 
walked on slowly, for she was almost afraid 
that Lillie might be dead. She had reach- 
ed the house; but feeling very tired, and 
trembling at the thought of her pet, she 
sat down on a step, and looked up and 
down the street for Augusta, who, she 
thought, might be returning home from a 
walk. 

As she sat there looking about, her eyes 
fell upon an object in the middle of the 
street, just in front of Mrs. Knight's door. 
She walked closer to it; and when she saw 
a Uttle white and gray kitten stretched out 
stiff and dead, she burst forth into a sob of 
"Lillie! Lillie!" and sank back upon the 
step. Yes, it was poor Lillie — ^killed by 
the ill-treatment of the cruel child who had 
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taken her from a loving owner to gratify 
her own caprice. 

AUie Bat there crying, and feeling too 
wretched to think of any thing else ; but, 
after a while, she felt something on her 
shoulder. 

"Now," said somebody, "what is the 
matter?" 

The child raised her face, all bathed in' 
tears, and there stood a kind-looking old 
gentleman, with a gold-headed cane in his 
hand, with which he had just touched her 
shoulder. 

"Oh! my kitten!" sobbed AUie, as ^he 
pointed to the place where Lillie was 

lying- 

" What does this mean?" asked the old 
gentleman. "How did your kitten get 
there?" 

Allie told him the whole story as well as 
she could, for she stopped very often to cry 
afresh at every recollection of Lillie; and 
Mr. Upsted listened very attentively until 
she had finished. 

He was very well acquainted with Mrs. 
Knight and Augusta ; and telling Allie to 
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come with him, he took her by the hand, 
and rang the bell. 

" Oh, Uncle John," exclaimed Angnsta, 
running into the ball, "have yon brought 
me that nice book ?" 

"No," rcpUed Mr. Upsted, shortly, for he 
was not so well pleased as usual at Au- 
gusta's calling him " uncle." " I have 
brought you something else this time." 
. When the haughty child saw the tearful 
face of little Allie, she shrank back, rather 
frightened, for she remembered how she 
had treated her about the kitten; and she 
was afraid that Mr. Upsted would know it 
aU, and bring her no more nice presents. 

Allie's new friend took both the children 
into the drawing-room, where he sat and 
talked to Augusta for a long time about 
her selfish and unfeeling conduct; but the 
spoiled child wa^ more angry than sorry, 
and, bursting into tears, she ran from the 
room and told her mother a most lamentable 
stoiy. 

Mr. Upsted sat talking to Allie, and asked 
her so many questions, that he soon knew 
all about her mother, and how poor they 
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were. Then he asked AUie if she would 
like to learn hard lessons, and know as 
much as Augusta Knight did, and learn to 
play on the piano and paint beautiful pic- 
tures; and when she grew up to be a wo- 
man, she could teach these things to other 
people, and earn a great deal of money, 
and prevent her mother from sewing so 
steadily. 

AUie looked so joyful at the idea of help- 
ing her mother, that Mr. TTpsted thought 
she had the sweetest little fiice he had ever 
seen ; and he resolved that the loss of her 
kitten should be abundantly made up to 
her. 

Mrs. Knight was very much surprised at 
what Augusta told her; but Mr. Upsted did 
a great many queer things ; and, as he was 
very wealthy and she had known him for a 
long time, she thought that when he died, 
he would leave a great deal of his money to 
Augusta. She had taught her to call him 
"Uncle John," although he was not really 
any relation whatever; and both Augusta 
and her mother went to see him very often, 
for he lived in a large house, and made 
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Augusta beautiful presents. No one lived 
with him but his servants; he had never 
been married, and seemed to have no 
relations. 

When Mrs. Knight heard that he had 
taken Allie under his protection, she re- 
s<Tlved to treat the child very kindly; and 
she went into the room and spoke to her, 
and told her how sorry she was that the 
kitten had died. 

When Allie heard Mrs. Knight say that 
she was sorry, she looked up with such a 
sweet smile, that the lady really wished 
she had never let Augusta take the 
kitten. 

Mr. TJpsted was perfectly quiet until Mrs. 
Knight had stopped talking, and then he 
said — 

" I believe, you think a great deal of me 
here;^ don't you?" 

"Why, certainly," replied Mrs. Knight, 
with a sweet smile. "I consider you my 
most valued friend." 

Allie, who was seated quite close to Mr. 
TJpsted, started a little, for she was sure 
that he gave something like a growl at this, 
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and she Vondered very much what he would 
do next. 

" Then," said he, "I have a favour to ask 
of you. I wish this child to have tiiie same 
advantages of education as your daughter 
Augusta. The expense I will pay, and the 
trouble I expect you to put up with for my 
sake, and as some compensation for the 
wrong you have done her." 

Mrs. Knight was extremely astonished, 
and so was AUie. But the lady feared to 
offend Mr. TJpsted ; and it was agreed that 
Allie should come there every day, and take 
lessons of the same governess who taught 
Augusta. Mr. TJpsted charged both Mrs. 
Knight and Allie not to mention him to her 
mother; wishing Mrs. Sedgemore to sup- 
pose that Alliens good fortune was entirely 
owing to Mrs. Knight's generosity. Allie 
thought this strange, but she did not wish 
to displease one who had been so kind to 
her; and, full of the idea of what she would 
do when she had learned all the things Mr. 
Upstead spoke of, she ran home with quite 
a radiant face. 

She cried again over Lillie's fate ; but her 
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mother said, with a smile, " You see, Al- 
lie, that even trials sometimes prove bless- 
ings in disguise. Lillie's loss has certainly 
been your gain ; for, although she has been 
taken from you, you have had a great deal 
given in her stead." 

When Augusta heard what Mr. TJpsted 
had done for Allie, she was so angry that 
she threw herself on the floor in a passion, 
and declared that she would never study 
with "that little beggar," and behaved so 
badly that her mother was obliged to punish 
her pretty severely. Mrs. Knight was be- 
ginning to find that spoiled children prove 
no less troublesome and disagreeable to 
their parents than to other people. 

Mrs. Sedgemore felt so grateful for the 
kindness that had been shown to Allie, that 
she went with her to Mrs. Knight's the next 
day, and thanked the lady so earnestly, that 
she was quite ashamed to take what was 
not her due ; but she did not dare to disobey 
Mr. Upsted. 

The governess, although dismayed at first 
to find that Allie could only read, was some- 
what encouraged by the bright little face that 
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looked BO anxious to leam ; and befof e long 
they became very good friends. AUie's 
sweetness and docility contrasted very fa- 
vourably with Augusta's troublesome con- 
duct; and the spoiled child was so highly 
indignant that " the little beggar," as she 
termed h^r, should be held up to her as a 
pattern, that she tried to torment AUie in 
every possible way. The sweet-tempered 
child parried these attacks as well as she 
could ; and thinking of her mother, and the 
time when she would lighten her toils, she 
went steadily on, and took Augusta's an- 
noyances so meekly, that she was quite 
disappointed. 

Miss Brent, the governess, had never had 
such a pupil. Allie's patience and industry 
were inexhaustible, and she seemed likely 
to leam more in one year than Augusta 
had learned in three. .How proud she was 
of every fresh triumph, when she went 
home to her mother! And how fondly 
that mother smiled at the bright castles 
that AUie built in the air, when she talked 
of the time that she would have a school 
of her GWUf and such nice little children to 
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teach, and every thing bo pleasant and 
prosperous I 



Allie sat one day at the piano, practising 
her scales, when Augusta, who was niiore 
rudely disposed than usual, snatched away 
the exercise-book. 

"Oh, please don't!" exclaimed Allie; 
" Miss Brent will be very angry if I don't 
learn this lesion/' 

" It is no matter whether you learn it or 
not," replied Augusta, who felt provoked 
by some fresh mark of favour that Mr. Up- 
sted had bestowed upon Allie; "yoi* will 
never be any thing but a beggar as long as 
you live!" 

Allie leaned her head down upon the 
instrument, and burst into tears. She be- 
gan to fear that she would never succeed 
in her bright schemes for her mother's 
benefit. 

"Tou have no business at all in this 
house," continued Augusta; "and you had 
better stay with your mother, in your one 
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room, and sew as she does. Uncle John 
thinks a great deal more of me than he 
does of you ; and one of these days, I shall 
have nearly all his money: mamma says 
so. 

"Don't be too sure of that, my little 
lady!" exclaimed a voice that startled Au- 
gusta into immediate silence. She had 
been too mucTi engaged in tormenting Al- 
lie to hear the rustling of a newspaper; 
and Mr. Upsted had taken his seat very 
quietly, unnoticed by either of the children. 

"Now," said he to Augusta, "just go up 
stairs to your mother with my compliments, 
and tell her that she may as well spare her- 
self the trouble of teaching you any more 
such doctrines ; for I don't intend that you 
shall ever have a cent of my money. And 
you, AUie, put on your things, and come 
home: I am going with you." 

Allie was very much surprised, but she 
did as she was told, and soon found herself 
walking home with her hand in Mr. Up- 
sted' s, that gentleman seeming very rest- 
less and disturbed. He spoke not a word 
to his little companion ; but he changed the 
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position of his gold-headed cane very often, 
and appeared to be thinking deeply on some 
important subject. 

When they reached the house, he went 
up stairs to Mrs. Sedgemore's room, and, 
without allowing Allie to knock, opened 
the door and walked directly in. 

Mrs. Sedgemore had been crying; for a 
great many recollections of happier times 
had risen up that afternoon, and wept to 
think that little Allie must struggle with 
the world as she had done, and perhaps 
sink under hardships and disappointment. 

She started on hearing a man's footsteps, 
so unusual a sound in that quiet room ; but 
when Mr. TTpsted stood before her, looking 
steadily at her, she uttered a scream that 
terrified Allie, and then exclaiming, "Uncle 
John !** she threw her arms around hi& neck, 
and began to cry again. 

Allie was very much puzzled; and Mr. 
Upsted replied, "I hope, Angelina, that 
you feel thoroughly ashamed of yourself, 
now? I am very angry with you yet." 

But it was of no use to look stern ^ his 
lip quivered, and, clasping Mrs. Sedge- 
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more in his arme, he was soon crying 
too. 

" Did any one ever have Such a wicked 
niece?*' said the old gentleman, at length, 
as he pretended, to have regained his com- 
posure, "to kave a kind old uncle and a 
splendid hom,e for a worthless fellow, who 
turned out exactly as I predicted !" 

"Spare my husband, dear uncte!*' whis- 
pered Mrs. Sedgemore; "he was AUie's ia- 
ther, and, whatever his &ults may have 
been, never unkind to me/* 

"Well, well/' returned Mr. TJpsted, "let 
bygones be bygones; you seem to have 
managed me completely your own way. I 
meant, Angelina^ never to have spoken to 
you again; but you must train this good- 
for-nothing little Allie to have such en- 
ticing ways on purpose to conquer me ; and 
I really believe she killed her kitten on pur- 
pose that morning, and sat there watching 
for me, and — " 

Here the old gentleman broke down 
again ; and Allie wondered whether he was 
joking or in earnest. 

His next movement was to take the child 
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up in his anns, and saying, "Come, An- 
gelina, the old house is waiting for us,*' he 
moved toward the door, as if going home 
at once. 

But Mrs. Sedgemore drew him back, as 
she whispered, "You have not told me 
yet, uncle, that you forgive me ; I cannot 
go without thxt.^' 

"Oh, yes," replied Mr. Upsted, impa- 
tiently,- " I suppose that I shall have to do 
it ; and I liiink," he added, glancing his eye 
around the humble room, "that you have 
been punished quite enough. Come ! what 
are you waiting for now f 

But his niece told him, very gently, that 
she could not leave without some prepara- 
tion; and with much difficulty she per- 
suaded him to wait until evening, when, he 
Biud, he would bring the carriage for them 
and take them off in style. 

As Mr. Upsted walked back alone, he be- 
gan thinking of a great mai^y things that 
had happened years ago ; and remembered 
when his orphan niece had iirst come to 
live with him, and how he had loved her as 
if she had been his own child, and felt so 
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proud of her beauty and sweetness, and de- 
termined that she should many a rich man, 
and have all his money beside. 

But she loved a young man who, al- 
though engaged in a prosperous business, 
was not rich enough to please her uncle; 
and he was very angry, and refused to part 
with her for some time. But his niece 
talked so much about it, and begged him 
so often to give his consent, — she could not, 
she said, leave him without that^ — that, at 
last, he told her he gave his consent, if she 
chose to go ; but if she did, he would have 
nothing more to do with her. 

She cried a great deal, and almost deter- 
mined to stay; but then Mr. Sedgemore 
told her how much he loved her, and she 
married him, and never saw her uncle again 
until that day. He felt very lonely indeed ; 
and when he became acquainted with Mrs. 
Knight and Augusta, he thought that he 
would like to have them for friends; and 
the little girl was so pretty, and appeared so 
amiable, that he almost wished she had been 
his niece. 

The first day that he saw AUie, he loved 
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her sweet little face; and when she told 
hini her name, and all about her mother, 
he knew very well who she was ; but he felt 
so angry at his niece for leaving him, that 
he tried not to care any thing about her. 
But every day he loved Allie more ; and at 
last he could stand it no longer, but deter- 
mined to take Allie and her mother home 
with him at once. 

He had now seen quite enough of Au- 
gusta Ejiight; and the severe reprimand 
which that young lady received from her 
mother made her more angry than ever. 
"She didn't care," she said, "for Uncle 
John, or his money, either! He was a 
cross old thing ; and that Allie Sedgemore 
was an artful, little piece ; and she wished 
that she had never seen any of them!*' 
But when her mother told her that Allie 
would now ride in a carriage, and be a 
great lady, and have more money than she 
would, Augusta burst into a passionate fit 
of crying, and frightened her mother so 
much with her violence, that she promised 
her a beautiful new dress immediately, to 
make her stop. 
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And then the mother sat down, and re- 
flected a little sadly upon the effects of her 
indulgence ; but, instead of making the pas- 
sionate child behave properly, she said that 
" She could not bear to break Augusta's 
spirit r 

The carriage came ; and Mrs. Sedgemore 
and Allie bade Mrs. Pragg "good-by," and 
their landlady cried at parting with them, 
and declared that they quite deserved this 
good fortune. Mr. Upsted invited her to 
come and see them in their new home; 
and Mrs. Pragg curtsied, and felt highly 
honoured. 

It seemed like a dream, going back to 
her old home again, after so many years' ab- 
sence; and Mrs. Sedgemore was so much 
overcome, when they reached the house, 
that Uncle John lifted her from the car- 
riage and carried her to a sofa in the 
drawing-room. 



AUie's next Christmas was very different 
from the others that had preaeded it. It 
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was Christraas-eve ; and she stood in the 
window of a large house that overlooked a 
pleasant square, half-veiled by the rich lace 
curtains; and she looked upon the meny 
street, where all were passing to and fro 
smiling and happy, and then she turned to 
her mother, who sat half-buried in a large, 
soft arm-chair— just such a chair as AUie 
had so often longed to buy her; and she 
smiled as her eye fell upon the rich folds 
of her mother's drcBS, and she saw her 
darling dream realized without the toil 
through which she had looked forward 
to it. 

Some one was coming up the steps, and 
AUie ran out into the hall; but Fncle 
John chose to push her unceremoniously 
aside. 

" No matter for such nonsense as kissing 
now," said he, driving her before him into 
the drawing-room ; " you are such a dread- 
ful romp, Allie, that you have nearly 
crushed the contents of my pocket." 

Allie laughed, and looked so bright, that 
she seemed almost to deserve the name her 
uncle had given her. 
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" There," said Mr. XTpsted, as he handed 
his niece a paper; "don't let me hear any 
thing more about being dependent.'' 

Mt8. Sedgemore found that her Christmas- 
gift was a deed of property, by which she 
found herself owner of the house they lived 
in and several thousand dollars a-year. 
She was about to refuse it; but Mr. Upsted 
looked very stem, and, putting his hands 
behind him, he began walking up and down 
the room. 

Something put its head out of his pocket, 
and mewed. AUie, who was behind him, 
started to see a gray and white kitten; 
and Mr. TJpsted dragged it forth, with — 

"Come here, you torment! I have had 
trouble enough to get you, and trouble 
enough to bring you home ! She is an old 
friend of yours, Allie." 

It was the very image of Lillie ; but, in- 
stead of being as much delighted as her 
uncle had expected, Allie burst into tears. 
Mr. Upsted looked at her in surprise. 

^'Please don't be angry with me, Uncle 
John !*' said she. " It was veri/ kind of you 
to take all this trouble; but it makes me 
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feef SO sad to think of poor LiUie, that I 
cannot bear to be reminded of her." 

Her uncle took the kitten away; and 
having given one of the servants directions 
to dispose of it carefully, he came back to 
the drawing-room. 

« It is well, AlUe," said he, kindly, " that 
I have ordered several substantial boxes to 
make their appearance, or you would not 
think much of Santa Claus, this time." 

" I think enough of yow, uncle, without 
the things ; don't you believe that I do?" 

Mr. Upsted made no answer but a kiss ; 
and Allie went back to the window to shed 
some tears, even on Christmas-eve, over her 
lost kitten. 



THE LOST MONEY. 



It was on a bright winter afternoon that 
three little girls were walking home from 
school together. Their names were An- 
toinette Cowden, Emily Bassett, and Clara 
Henwood. Antoinette Cowden had long 
light curls and bright blue eyes, and was 
considered quite the pet and beauty of the 
school ; Emily Bassett was not very pretty 
herself, but she was a great admirer of An- 
toinette's, and always with her ; and Clara 
Henwood was a nice-looking little ^rl, who 
will have a great deal to say for herself, 
by-and-by. 

They were talking of Christmas, and the 
presents they expected, and those they had 
received last year. 

"I got so many," said Antoinette, upon 
being appealed to, " that I couldn't possibly 
remember them all. Let me see," she con- 
tinued -r- " papa gave me. a watch, and 
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mamma a bracelet, and Aunt Mary gave 
me a beautiful work-box, and Uncle Joseph 
a ruby-ring, — and, oh, dear me! there 
were lote more that I have forgotten alL 
about!" 

"That comes of being an only child," 
said Emily, laughing. "Owr presents were 
divided among so many, that I can remem- 
ber mine very well. But the one that I 
liked best was a set of chess-men; we had 
so much fun with thaW 

"What did you get?" asked Antoinette, 
turning to Clara Henwood. 

" Why," replied Clara, who seemed to be 
starting from a brown study, " I got a very 
pretty handkerchief, and a fan, and — " 

^'UBeful things !" interrupted Antoinette, 
laughing. " Poh ! I wouldn^t give a fig for 
themr 

The cokur mounted to Clara's face, and 
she looked extremely angry; but she bu- 
sied herself in pushing a troublesome at- 
las fcirther into her satchel; and Emily 
exclaimed, gayly — 

"Isn't it delightful, when Christmas really 
comes ? It's such fun !" 
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"Yes," replied Antoinette, "we have so 
much cooapanj then, and every one that 
comes brings me a present. Last year, we 
had a Christmas-tree; and papa, and mam- 
ma, and I, and all the aunts and cousins 
went into the room to take our presents; 
but papa let me have my choice before any 
of the others, and I took the things that I 
thought the prettiest." 

"I shouldn't think the others would 
have liked that very much^" observed 
Emily. 

"It was no matter whether they liked 
it or not,*' replied Antoinette; "the tree 
was bought with papa's own money, and 
I had the best right to take the first 
things." 

Clara remained silent, thinking what a 
selfish, disagreeable girl Antoinette Cow- 
den was, and feeling very much disposed to 
envy her numerous pleasures. Ah, Clara ! 
Clara I — how much better are you — you 
that judge your neighbour so severely ? 

Antoinette Cowden stopped at a flight 
of marble steps to chat awhile with Emily 
Bassett ; and Clara^ with a longing look at 
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the large house, returned the nod of her 
companions, and walked slowly on. 

Clara's dress was not as handsome as An- 
toinette Cowden's ; but it was very neat and 
comfortable-looking, and perfectly suitable 
for a little school-girl. Her mother made 
all her clothes, and had so much else to do 
that Clara was obliged to be veiy careful 
of them, to make them last as long as pos- 
sible ; while Antoinette wore rich dresses at 
school, and tore and soiled them with the 
utmost unconcern. "Oh, that was an old 
thingl* that was of no consequence;** or, 
" she was really glad to see the end of that 
dress, she was tired of the sight of it !*' 

Clara's home was a moderate-sized house, 
in a neat, but not elegant, part of the city ; 
and she now sauntered up the steps in a 
most dissatisfied mood. Mr. Henwood was 
a merchant who had just commenced busi^ 
ness, and, having a large family, he was 
obliged to be prudent and economical; 
while Mr. Cowden was a lawyer, with an 
only child. 

Clara found her mother sewing very 
busily on a new dress for her; and having 
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taken off her things, she went down stairs 
to eat her dinner. She had heard An- 
toinette say that, when she went home from 
school, she always dressed for dinner, for 
they did not have that meal until six 
o'clock ; and then her father often brought 
gentlemen home with him, who paid her a 
great many compliments, and asked to have 
" the pleasure of wine with her." 

Antoinette dwelt on all these things with 
much satisfaction, particularly to her less 
fortunate schoolmates ; and Clara thought 
of them very sadly, as she sat eating her 
solitary dinner, the rest of the family hav- 
ing dined at one o'clock. She could not 
see why Antoinette should be so much 
more pleasantly situated than herself; and 
when she looked at her neatly-cut hair, she 
wondered why it had not curled naturally, 
and why she should not feel like smiling as 
much as Antoinette did. 

She looked around their neat basement, 
with its ingrain carpet and maple chairs, 
and thought of the elegant room into which 
Antoinette had taken her, when the two 
stopped, one day, at Mr. Cowden's to get a 
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worsted pattern; and, in reply to Clara's 
admiration, Antoinette had exclaimed, with 
%uch an air, " Oh, ihi% is only the dining- 
room !" 

When Clara went up stairs, her two little 
sisters were playing in the room where Mrs. 
Henwood was sewing, and the baby was 
lying awake in its crib. Beside these, there 
were two boys, and all were younger than 
Clara. 

" Clara," said her mother, "have you no 
lessons to learn?*' 

"No, ma'am," she replied, "not just 
now; I can study them over in the 
evening." 

"Then," said Mrs. Henwood, "here are 
some towels and napkins that have been 
waiting for you this long time. I wish 
you to take particular pains in hemming 
them." 

Clara very slowly left the window at 
which she had been standing, and took up 
the towels most reluctantly. 

" I have lost my thimble !" she exclaimed 
soon. 

" I can supply you then," replied her mo- 
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ther, pointing to several brass ones that were 
Ijdng in the work-basket. 

Clara, however, preferred nsing her own 
nice silver one, that had her initials marked 
on it; and finding that this loss would not 
prevent her from working, she soon suc- 
ceeded in finding it. She then complained 
of the cotton; and finally broke her nee- 
dle, and was altogether so out of humour 
that her mother fixed her eye upon her sor- 
rowfdlly and reprovingly. Clara blushed 
beneath her gaze, and, remembering how 
little rest her mother had, applied herself 
more diligently. 

"What a nice time Antoinette Cowden 
has !" said she, with a sigh. " Nothing to 
do but to amuse herself, and be waited 
upon, and have people make hei^ beautiful 
presents !" 

"Antoinette is an only child," replied 
Mrs. Henwood, " and her father is a very 
rich man.*' 

" How pleasant it is to be an only child !*' 
exclaimed Clara — "to be so petted, and 
made a ftiss with !" 

"Clara," said her mother gravely, "that 
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is a very wicked speech of yours. The 
time may come when you would be very 
thankful to have sisters and brothers/' 

Clara had not intended to say any thing 
wicked; but she sat there feeling very 
discontented* 

"Mother," said she, after a long pause, 
"what are we to have this year for 
Christmas presents?" 

Mrs. Henwood smiled. "I really have 
not thought about it yet," she replied. 
"When people havn't much money to 
spend, it takes but a short time to decide. 
You know, Clara," continued her mother, 
aflfectionately, "that, if I had it in my 
power, nothing would make me happier 
than to give you pleasure ; but my long ill- 
ness this year was very expensive, and we 
have even less money to spend than 
usual." 

Clara drew a long sigh. "Well," said 
she, " I do hope that I shall not get useful 
things this time ! Antoinette Cowden was 
laughing, this afternoon, at my last year's 
presents. I don't like Antoinette, at all," 
she continued. 
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"Why not?" asked her mother. 

"Oh, because," she replied, "she is so 
conceited and selfish, and proud of all her 
handsome things." 

"Do you ever reflect," said Mrs. Hen- 
wood, "that she has a great deal to spoil 
her ? Does it never enter your head, when 
wishing for such a lot as hers, that if you 
were an only child, and had every thing 
you wanted, and were very prettily dressed, 
and always smiling and happy, that perhaps 
your head would be somewhat turned, and 
you might be even as bad as Antoinette, 
herself?" 

Clara felt almost certain, from the tone 
of her mother's voice, that she did not 
consider her much better now; and she 
sat and sewed very quietly for a long 
time. 

When Mr. Henwood came home, his plea- 
sant face grew brighter as he noticed the 
quickness with which Clara ran for his slip- 
pers, and pulled forward his arm-chair, and 
tried to make him comfortable. Clara had 
a project in her head; and she watched 
her opportunity when her mother had gone 
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up stairs to put the younger children to 
bed. 

"Papa," said she, drawing her chair close 
to his, " are we "feo very poor?" 

" I do not know haw poor * so very poor' 
means," replied her father, smilingly. " We 
are too poor to keep a carriage, and live in 
an expensive house; but we are not too 
poor to have all necessary comforts; and 
when I am seated here, in such a pleasant 
home, I feel pretty rich." . 

"It is nearly Christmas now," said Clara 
next. 

"Yes," replied her father, gravely, "it is 
nearly Christmas now; and that is a time, 
Clara, when I feel the poorest. I see so 
much suffering to be relieved — so many 
hungry ones to feed, if I could only do it 
without taking the bread from my own 
children." 

But Clara's thoughts were not turned this 
way; and she exclaimed, with much anima- 
tion, "How I wish, papa, that we could 
have a nice Christmas, ju%t for oncey and a 
Christmas-tree, and things that other people 
have !" 
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"And what do you think of hanging on 
the tree?" aaked her father. "A new pair 
of stockings, or a paper of candy for the 
children, or what?'' 

"No," replied Clara, somewhat pettishly, 
" I meant to hang little candles all over it, 
and all kind of pretty things ; and have the 
presents marked with the names of those 
for whom they were intended — like the 
Christmas-trees that I have often heard 
about." 

" Clara," said her father, very seriously, 
" have you ever reflected, when wishing for 
such things, that if I should grant your re- 
quest, and have a Christmas-tree, 'just for 
once^' your mother would have to sew even 
more steadily than she does now, and 
make that pain in her back a great deal 
worse; and that I would be obliged to 
stay in my gloomy counting-room some 
hours later, to make up the money it would 
cost?" 

" I am very sorry, papa," said Clara ; " I 
will never speak of it again." 

Mr. Henwood smiled, as he kissed her 
affectionately; and when her mother came 
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down, looking pale and tired, Clara felt 
that she had been very wicked indeed. 



The next day, as Clara was walking home 
from school, she saw lying on the walk be- 
fore her a thin, marbled-covered book, hav- 
ing leather loops on the edge, through which 
was passed a wooden pencil. She picked it 
up;»and having taken out the pencil, she 
found that it was a sort of memorandum- 
book, in the front leaf of which were pinned 
two five-dollar bills. 

Clara almost jumped and shouted in the 
street when she discovered this treasure ; 
and her first thought was — "JVbw, we can 
have a Christmas-tree ! This is all mine, to 
spend as I choose.*' She examined the 
book carefully, and found written on the 
inside of the cover, — "Maria Wilson, 

No. 15 street" "Maria Wilson," 

said Honesty, "is the name of the owner; 
that is the number of the street where she 
lives ; and, instead of listening a moment to 
Temptation, you should go and take it back 
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to her now.'' "No, no," whispered Tempta- 
tion, " the book is yours now, for you found 
it. Maria Wilson needn't have been so 
careless ; and, besides, she is probably rich, 
and will not miss the money." 

Clara put the book in her satchel; and 
instead of walking homeward, she wan- 
dered in another direction, thinking as she 
went. Instead of looking upon the money 
at once as another's, she felt now as un- 
willing to give it up as if it had really been 
her own ; and after picturing a Christmas- 
tree, and herself the generous distri- 
butor of presents, she resolved to keep the 
money. 

She went honie in a troubled state of 
mind; for not all the reasons she could 
urge persuaded her that it was rights and she 
felt afraid to meet her mother's eye or look 
any one in the face. 

'' What is the matter, Clara?" asked Mrs. 
Henwood, who noticed that Clara appeared 
restless and uncomfortable. 

"I have a bad headache," she replied, glad 
of an excuse that happened to be a truthful 
one. I say happened^ for I am afraid that, 
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having committed one error, Clara would 
not have hesitated at another to escape dis- 
covery; and it generally happens that the 
commission of one fault leads to more. 

Instead of going to sleep as usual, the 
moment that her head touched the pillow, 
Clara twisted and turned, and thought of 
the book she had found; and went to 
school the next day with it still in her 
satchel. She was so much occupied in 
thinking of her treasure, that she recited 
her lessons badly, and got two or three 
marks for inattention. 

Very much dissatisfied with herself, she 
sauntered slowly home; and having care- 
fully taken out the bills, she dropped the 
book in the street, and then walked on 
very fast, afraid of she scarcely knew 
what, and wondering that she did not feel 
happier. 

"Why, Clara!" exclaimed her father, 
when she told him that she had found ten 
dollars; "you have indeed been lucky! 
But we must advertise it," he added. 

'^Advertise itT' exclaimed Clara, as she 
looked not at all pleased. 
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"Certainly," replied Mr. Henwood, grave- 
ly. " I shall advertise that a small sum of 
money has been found, and mention the 
time and place ; for this may be the earn- 
ings of some poor person, who can illy af- 
ford to lose it. If no one claims it in a 
week, it shall then be yours.*' 

Mr. Henwood had it put in the paper the 
very next day; and Clara hc^ed that the 
person who had lost it would not see the 
advertisement. At every ring of the bell 
she started, and feared that now she would 
have to give up the money; but the week 
passed, and no owner appeared. 

"There, Clara," said her father, as he 
handed her the ten dollars, " you have cer- 
tainly been a very fortunate little girl ; and 
I should like to find such things often, if it 
could be done without making others un- 
happy. Now let me hear how wise a use 
you intend to make of this money?" 

" I intend to have a Christmas-tree now^ 
papa!" exclaimed Clara, while her eyes 
brightened at the thought "Antoinette 
Cowden always talks so much about their 
Christmas-tree ; and we can put all the 
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presents together on it, and have such 
a nice time! Won't the children be 
delighted?" 

"But, Clara," said her mother, "I hope 
that you don't think of spending the 
whole of this money so foolishly? Suppose 
that you save half of it for some future 
occasion?" 

But Clara, having been guilty of diB- 
honesty for the sake of the Christmas-tree, 
was not at all disposed to profit by her 
mother's prudent advice. 

*' Surely you cannot think it foolish^ mo- 
ther!" she exclaimed, "to spend it in a way 
that will make others happy too? I am 
sure that Antoinette Cowden would have 
spent it all on herself!" 

Mrs. Henwood took no notice of Clara's 
parade of generosity, as she replied, " Whe- 
ther it is ' foolish' or not, depends upon cir- 
cumstances. ' If you were likely to find 
more money soon, I should not think it 
foolish to have a Christmas-tree; but as 
that is not at all probable, I think it would 
be wiser to save a portion of it for a time 
when you may need it more." 
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Clara, however, Was very unwilling to 
agree to this ~ proposal ; and her fstther and 
mother concluded to let her take her own 
course, of which she would doubtless see 
the folly in time. 

" Clara," said her father, one morning, 
" how much of your money have you given 
in charity?" 

Clara blushed, and looked very much 
confused. 

" I think," he continued, " that if you go 
down stairs, you will feel like spending a 
small portion of it for something better than 
mere amusement." 

Clara went into the kitchen, and found, 
sitting close by the fire, a poor old woman, 
who had often been there for cold victuals, 
and any thing else that could be spared. 
She was very thinly dad for so cold a day ; 
and Mrs. Henwood was preparing her a 
bowl of warm coffee. 

Clara knew that she was very poor, and 
that she often suffered with cold and hun- 
ger; but, as she handed her half-a-dollar, 
she reflected that she would have so much 
less for her Christmas-tree. 
11 
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'Thank ye, miss," said the woman, 
gratefully, as the silver was placed in her 
hand; "and may yer own Christmas be 
happier for having remembered the poor!" 

"I do hope," said Clara, when she saw 
her father again, "that there will be no 
more people for me to give money to ! I 
have now only nine and a half dollars 
left!" 

" Clara," said Mr. Henwood, very grave- 
ly, as he placed a bright half-dollar on the 
table, " charity that is given so grudgingly 
is never acceptable in the eyes of Him who 
^ * loveth the cheerful giver ;' and, since you 
are so unwilling, I prefer paying the money 
myself." 

Clara felt so ashamed and unhappy that 
she burst into tears ; but her father insisted 
so sternly upon her taking the money, that 
she dared not disobey him. How many lit- 
tle acts of wickedness had followed the first 
one ! And that seemed hkely to yield her 
more unhappiness than pleasure. 

As Christmas approached, Clara imagined 
herself very happy in going about to the 
toy-shops and making purchases; and she. 
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talked a great deal to the ecliool-girls 
about the Christmas-tree that they were 
going to have; and she was very an- 
gry when Antoinette Cowden exclaimed, 
laughingly — 

"Dear me! We have had so many 
Christmas-trees, that I am almost tired of 
them ; but Clara Henwood talks as though 
she had never heard of such a thing 
before!" 

The girls all laughed, and crowded 
around Antoinette ; for there was a rumour 
afloat that she intended to give a party very 
shortly, and all were anxious to be among 
the iuvited. 

Christmas-eve came; and, at the proper 
time, Clara opened the doors, and displayed 
her Christmas-tree very nicely arranged on 
a table, and quite brilliant with little wax 
candles. Santa Claus was perched on the 
topmost branch; and the children were 
very much delighted. Mr. and Mrs. Hen- 
wood very kindly praised Clara's taste and 
judgment in the arrangement ; which made 
her feel somewhat unhappy that she had not 
paid more deference to their advice. 
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The children were impatient for their 
presents^ and grew clamorous to have them 
taken down; and Clara thought it a great 
pity to spoil the tree so soon ; but the baby 
suddenly made a snatch at a piece of glit- 
tering confectionery, and came near setting^ 
the whole on fire. 

The tree was now stripped of its orna- 
ments^ until nothing was lefi; but the bare 
branches ; and Clara felt surprised that the 
enjoyment to which she had looked for- 
ward so long, for which she had lo$t so 
much, should so soon be over. All Christ- 
mas-day she wandered about the house, not 
knowing what to do with herself; she felt 
restless and unhappy. 

The days passed on; and when the chil- 
dren had eaten the confectionery, and 
broken the toys, they seemed to forget the 
Christmas-tree, and Clara found nothing 
left but remorse. The name of Maria Wil- 
son was constantly in her mind; and she 
often found herself wondering what kind 
of person she was— whether old or young, 
rich or poor. 



One evening, in January, Glara sat read- 
ing at the centre-table; but although the 
book was very interesting, she found her- 
self listening to her mother's voice, with- 
out at all comprehending the sense of the 
story. 

" I ana very glad," said Mr. Henwood, in 
answer to something his wife had said, 
"that you have engaged a person at last. 
It has troubled me very much to think that 
you were over-exerting yourself." 

" It is quite a charity to employ her," said 
Mrs. Henwood ; " she has very few custom- 
ers, and really seems to be a veiy deserving 
person. Several ladies of the Society have 
applied to me before in Maria Wilson's be- 
half; but I have always felt as though I 
ought not to employ her myself, and my 
friends appeared to be well supplied with 
seamstresses." 

Clara started at the well-remembered 
name, and a strong pang of remorse shot 
through her heart. She was not rich, then ; 
she was a poor seamstress, whom, her mo- 
ther said, "it was a eharUy to employ." 
How she hated herself- far what she had 
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done ! How she hated the remembrance of 
the Christmas-tree ! And how she felt that 
it would be impossible for her to have 
another happy moment ! 

She could scarcely sleep all night, think- 
ing of Maria Wilson ; and her mother had 
said that she was coming there the next 
day. 

She dressed herself early in the morning, 
and went to the room where the seamstress 
sat. The door was not quite closed ; and 
she stood there trembling, and looked 
through at a pale thin-looking girl, who 
Seemed very grave, even sad, and who 
coughed quite often a low, dry hack, that 
seemed habitual to her. 

Clara's feelings were almost punishment 
enough; but just as she was going back — 
for she could not bear to go into the room — 
her mother came up and stopped her. 

"Come in here, Clara," said Mrs. Hen- 
wood; "perhaps you can be useful in some 
way. 

The seamstress was making a jacket for 
one of the boys ; and Clara was soon sent 
down for a hot iron to press out the seams. 
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When she returned, her mother was 
talking to Maria about her cough. 

" It 18 pretty bad now," replied the ^1. 
"It is worse this winter, I think, than it 
has been for some time." 

Mrs. Henw.ood glanced at a very thin old 
shawl, that was lying beside a well-worn 
bonnet, and, ,as if afraid of hurting her 
feelings, she said, hesitatingly — 

" Have you nothing warmer than that to 
wear this bitter weather?" 

A bright colour burned in Maria's pale 
cheek, and she replied, quickly, as 
though she disliked to speak of her own 
necessities — 

" No, ma'am, I have but few friends, and 
I need all the money I can get to spend on 
others. I met with quite a misfortune in 
the early part of the winter," she added: 
"I had saved ten dollars, to buy a comfort- 
able shawl, and I pinned this, for safe- 
keeping, in my memorandum-book; but 
one day I had been sewing very steadily, 
and I went home with such a violent head- 
ache, that I could scarcely think of any 
thing else. When I reached the house, I 
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fotmd that the book wfus gone. I suppose 
that it dropped from my hand as I walked 
listlessly along. I went back to look for it; 
but I never found it^ and I have net been 
able to make up the money since." 

"Did you not advertise it?/' asked Mrs. 
Henwood, who'felt very much interested in 
the poor girrs misfortune. 

"No," she replied, "I couldn't spare the 
money ! and I don't believe it would have 
been of any use." 

Olara felt a stinging sensation of shame, 
when her mothei* observed — "Any honest 
person would have returned it." 

" It was not an honest person that found 
it," replied Maria, "for my name and 
number were written in the book." 

Clara could remain in the room no 
longer ; but as she was leaving it, her mo- 
ther told her to bring her the cloak that 
hung in her closet. This added to Clara's 
remorseftil feelings. The garment in ques- 
tion, although neither fresh nor handsome, 
was large and warm, and Mrs. Henwood's 
chief dependence in cold weather; for a 
handsome shawl, that she wore on great oc- 
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casions, was not half the protection from 
the cold ; but Clara knew that her mother, 
thinking only of Maria's cough instead of 
her own comfort, intended to give her this 
cloak. 

Nor was she mistaken. Mrs. Henwood 
said, 80 kindly — " It will give me a great 
deal of pleasure to see you wear this 
cloak; I have found it a very serviceable 
one." 

The tears came into Maria's eyes, 
and she could scarcely express her 
gratitude. 

Clara went to her own room, and sat 
there weeping bitterly. All around seemed 
dark and dreadful ; she appeared to herself 
the greatest wretch in existence, and she 
sobbed and cried until she had worked 
herself into a perfect fever. 

" Why, Clara !*' said a gentle voice, that 
she knew to be her mother's, " what is the 
matter?'? 

" Oh, mother!" she exclaimed, "you will 
no longer caU me your child ; I have been 
so wicked !" 

Mrs. Henwood looked pale and troubled ; 
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but she sat down kindly by Clara, and tried 
to win her confidence. 

"Remember, my child,'* said she, "that 
if you have done wickedly, the best way 
is to confess your fault, and, if possible, 
repair it*' 

"I can never repair it!*' sobbed Clara; 
" and that makes me feel more wretched ; 
but you shall hear all, mother.*' 

When Mrs. Henwood learned the extent 
of her daughter's wickedness, she looked so 
pale and still, that Clara was afraid she 
would faint ; but her mother made an effort 
to compose herself, and said, in a voice that 
went to her daughter's very heart — 

" Clara ! had any one else told me this 
of you, I should not have believed it. It 
grieves me more than I can express, that I 
have a child who would do such a thing !** 

When Clara saw that her mother was ac- 
tually crying, she felt as if her heart would 
break. 

"Oh, mother!*' she exclaimed, "I really 
didn't mean to be so wicked ! If any one 
had told me beforehand that I would do 
such a thing, I should have been very much 
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shocked. But after I liad found the mo- 
ney, it seemed as though I had a right 
to it." 

"After you had tried to excuse it to your 
own conscience, you mean,*' said Mrs. Hen- 
wood. I do not believe that, when you 
first saw Maria Wilson's name written in 
that book, you felt as if you had a right 
to it?" 

Clara could not say that she did ; and, 
after a pause, she asked, very humbly, " Is 
it necessary, mother, for me to tell Maria 
"Wilson, and ask her forgiveness?" 

Mrs. Henwood saw that Clara's penitence 
would lead her to any step, however humi- 
liating ; but she could not bear to have the 
seamstress know how dishonourable her 
daughter had been,. and, as the aeknowledg- 
ment could do Maria no good, she advised 
Clara to wait and consult her father. 

When Mrs. Henwood returned to, the 
sewing-room, there were traces of tears on 
her face, and Maria Wilson wondered 
what had caused her so much grief. Mrs. 
Henwood was so much overcome by this 
new trouble, that she scarcely spoke all day; 
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and the Bewing-room was very quiet and 
cheerless. 

Clara spent many wretched hours until 
her father's return ; but at the first oppor- 
tunity she told him the whole story, and ex* 
pected, at the least, a severe reprimand. 

He did not ciy, as her mother had done ; 
but he looked as though his daughter's con- 
duct had made heavier the cares that seemed 
already weighing him down, 

" Clara," said he, at length, " in this one 
transgression you have broken many of the 
commandments. You made to yourself an 
idol — ^this Christmas-tree — on which your 
thoughts and wishes centred, and to it you 
sacrificed your sense of honesty; .your duty 
to your parents, for they wished you to ap- 
propriate at least part. of the money differ- 
ently; and your peace of mind, for I am 
quite certain that your great error has been 
productive of little but misery." 

"It was not half the pleasure that I ex- 
pected," replied Clara, thoroughly hum- 
bled; "and I should not care for another 

Christmas-tree, even if if the money 

were my own," she would have added; 
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but, overcdme by the recollection of what 
she had done, she stopped short. 

"With respect to telling Maria," con- 
tinued Mr. Henwood, "I cannot see what 
advantage it would be to .her, unless you 
can return the money at the same time." 

Oh, h<:^w Clara wished that she had fol- 
lowed her mother's advice, and kept at least 
five dollars, for that would have been better 
to return than none! 

" Papa," said she, " is there no way by 
which I could earn this money? I would 
work hard all day to make it up !" 

" I do not know of any way," replied her 
father ; " and it will be very inconvenient 
for me to spare it just now ; yet this poor 
girl must not be the suflferer." 

" There is one thing that I can do !" ex- 
claimed Clara, after thinking for a few mo- 
ments. "If I cannot earn this money, I 
can at least save it; and by living* on dry 
bread for three months, or even more, 
wouldn't it amount to ten dollars?" 

Mr. Henwood was pleased with this sug- 
gestion; it showed that Clara was really 
anxious to repair the effects of what she had 
If . 
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done; and she felt happier than she had 
felt yet, since that miserable day, when 
her father told her that he thought it 
would do very well, and that it was the 
only way in which she could make up the 
loss. 

Mrs. Henwood felt very uncomfortable to 
see Clara at her diet of dry bread ; but her 
husband replied — 

" You know, my dear wife, that the mere 
consideration of money would not induce 
me to punish Clara in this manner; but it 
was her own suggestion, and I have no 
doubt that it will really do her good, I ain 
a firm believer in the penitence that mourns 
in sackcloth and ashes ; and I think that her 
sin will now be indelibly impressed upon 
her mind." 

A few evenings after this, Mr. Henwood 
told Clara to get her bonnet and cloak, and 
accompany him upon a walk. 

She obeyed, without asking any ques- 
tions ; and after walking on briskly through 
several streets, they turned into one that 
looked dark and narrow. Mr. Henwood 
knocked at the door of a small house; and 
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after waiting a few moments, it was opened 
by Maria Wilson. . 

She invited them to walk in, and led the 
way- to a small sitting-room; where they 
found a very Qld man and a younger wo- 
man, who looked very sick and patient' 
These were Maria's grandfather and mo^ 
ther; and as they were entirely unable to 
work themselves, it took all her earnings to 
support them. 

Clara sat down in a very unhappy frame 
of mind ; and Mr. Henwood talked to the 
older people about their ailments; while 
Maria, putting down the small lamp with 
which she had lighted them through the 
passage-way, took up a piece of dark cloth, 
and stitched and stitched, until it seemed as 
though the very flesh would be worn from 
her fingers. 

"You met with a loss last winter," said 
Mr. Henwood, as he handed the girl a ten- 
dollar bill : " I have fortunately discovered 
the person- who found the money, and I 
hope that it does not come too late to be 
serviceable?" 

Maria's grateful look, as she thanked him. 
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seemed an additional reproach to Clara; it 
told her how much the money had been 
missed. 

"Clara^" said her father, kindly, when 
they were once more in the street, "you 
have now seen that there are people in the 
world who are more in need of money than 
we — ^worthy people, too, who are fitr more 
deserving of a better fete. You see too, 
that it was this wicked repining which led 
• you to do that for which, I taiist, you are 
now sincerely penitent.*' 

Clara answered with a burst of tears, and 
felt that she did not deserve the kindness 
with which she had been treated. 

She had a great deal to overcome, but* she 
persevered, and entirely quelled the rebel- 
lious spirit which had so often led her to re- 
pine at^ her fate. She even listened to the 
boastings of Antoinette Cowden with a 
placid smile; and succeeded so well in 
lightening the cares and troubles of her pa- 
rents, that they called her " Our Sunbeam" 
— a name that was retained even after Mr. 
Henwood became a rich man. 



THE LITTLE ORPHAN. 



The Orphan Asylum was a large gloomy- 
looking building, situated quite out of the 
city, on a hill that was almost bare of trees 
or shrubbery. It looked bleak in winter, 
and hot in summer; the windows had nei- 
ther blinds nor shutters, and there were no 
pleasant play-grounds ; yet, in this building 
there Were at least a hundred children, who 
were taught to be thankful that they lived 
there. 

Some of them had been taken from dark 
cellars — some from dismal alley-ways — 
some, poor little things ! from the bedsides 
of dying parents; and all from poverty, and 
suffering, and distress. Santa Glaus never 
visited the Orphan Asylum ; there were no 
little^ stockings hung around the fire-place; 
for the people who supported the children 
had quite enough to do to feed and clothe 
them, and* they never knew the pleasures 
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of Christmas, except that, on that day, they 
had rather a better dinner than usual. 

The children in this place were very 
much like those that are to be found every- 
where. Some were quarrelsome and domi- 
neering, and others were quiet, and apt to 
be imposed upon ; there were little toddling 
things, who could scarcely walk, and there 
were others large enough to do nearly all 
the work of the place. 

One Christmas-eve, the ladies who di- 
rected the affairs of the asylum determined 
to give a donation-party. They told people 
of this, and had it advertised in the papers ; 
and all who wished to do something for the 
orphans were allowed to come. Some peo- 
ple sent boxes of shoes for the children to 
wear; some gave calico, to make them 
dresses ; and others sent barrels of flour, 
and sugar, and different kinds of pro\Ti8ions. 
A great many people gave money; and this, 
after all, was the most acceptable, because 
the managers, who knew best what was 
wanted, could spend it as they thought 
proper. 

Every one who went took something; 
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and although it was a very quiet party — 
there being no dancing or playing of any 
description — ^there were so many people 
present that the building was quite crowded. 
In the dining-room, there was a long table 
set out with coflfee and biscuit, ham, and 
several kinds of cake; and although the 
visitors considered this a very plain treat, 
the orphans thought it quite a sumptuous 
feast. However, no one expected anything 
very splendid on a visit of charity ; and the 
table was so little disturbed during the even- 
ing, that it served for a Christmas-treat the 
next day. 

The visitors were allowed to go through 
all the rooms, which were kept in perfect 
neatness ; and in some of the upper apart- 
ments the younger children had already 
been put to bed. The visitors thronged into 
these rooms to gaze at the little orphans, 
who lay snugly tucked up : some fast asleep, 
and others sitting up in bed, and eating, 
with much satisfaction, the presents of 
candy that were liberally showered upon 
them. It was generally noticed, after a 
visit of this description, that the prettiest 
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X5hildren wer« the most apt to be sick next 
day. 

There was one little bed, around which a 
crowd was constantly gathered. The child, 
whose long, light curls fell over the pillow 
in such profusion, was about four years old, 
and looked more like a piece of delicate 
wax-work than a human being. She was 
asleep, and her long lashes rested on a 
cheek rosy with health, while every one de- 
clared that her beautiful little mouth looked 
exactly like a rosebud. 

Little orphans are not alway% pretty, and 
few of the other children were very attract- 
ive-looking; but people stood gazing at 
this picture of sleeping innocence until they 
almost forgot to move away. 

Among those who remained longest gaz- 
ing upon the lovely child were a tall, bene- 
volentrlooking gentleman, and his daugh- 
ter, A very pretty girl, about twelve years 
old, Helen was Mr. Sefton's only child; 
her mother had died when she was very 
young, and her indulgent father seldom c^ 
posed her in anything. She was really 
good-hearted, although unconsciously sel- 
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fish from being accustomed to have her will 
deferred to in every thing ; and she now 
took this quite as a natural thing, and 
would have been very much surprised at 
any opposition. Mr. Sefton was very 
wealthy, and Helen was pretty and ami- 
able. She was a great JBavourite with her ac- 
quaintances, and spent her time very plea- 
santly, without thinking that she had any 
duty but to enjoy herself. 

"Is she not beautiful, papa?*' she whisr 
pered, for the twentieth time at least. 

"Yes," replied Mr. Sefton, smiling at his 
daughter's enthusiasm, "very pretty indeed ! 
Poor little thing!** he continued, "she is 
just about the age that you were, Helen, 
when you were left without a mother; but 
this poor child has no kind father to supply 
her place." 

Helen looked sad, for she could just re- 
member her mother — ^pale and thin on her 
sick bed; and Mr. Sefton was suddenly 
grave as he watched the sleeping child. 

Soon after this, they left the room ; and 
Helen, drawing her father into a retired 
corner, whispered — 
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" I have chosen my Christmas-gift, 
papa." 

Mr. Sefton smiled at Helen's sudden de- 
cision, for this important matter had been 
agitated for several weeks. 

" Well,'' he replied, "I suppose then that 
I may send for the horse to-morrow?" 

"No," said Helen; "I have not chosen 
the horse. I had rather, papa, that you 
would let me take this little girl home. I 
would teach her, and take care of her, and 
she should be my child altogether. It 
would be so pleasant to have such a pretty 
little girl to pet! She could be my sister, 
you know." 

Mr. Sefton looked very griave at first 
when he heard this proposal, for it was no 
slight responsibility for Helen to take 
charge of a young child; but, as he stood 
there, reflecting about it, his daughter knew, 
from the expression of his face, that he 
meant to say "yes." He thought that, as 
Helen was entirely alone, without brother 
or sister, it might be an advantage to her to 
take home this little girl, who, being so 
much younger, would claim a degree of 
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care and self-denial that might counteract 
the influence of the unlimited indulgence 
bestowed upon "the only child." 

He felt very sony, too, for the little thing: 
it seemed a pity that so much sweetness 
should be buried in the gloomy Orphan 
Asylum, where she would grow up accus- 
tomed to hard work and rough fare, and 
have to toil along a weary pilgrimage ; until 
at length the encouraging look, that Helen 
had been anxiously watching, deepened in- 
to a smile, and Mr. Sefton gave his full con- 
sent to his daughter's scheme of taking little 
Katy for a Christmas-gift. 

Helen was so impatient to carry off her 
prize, that she would have taken up the 
child immediately, and put her in the car- 
riage ; but her fether persuaded her to wsdt 
until the next day; and the superintendent 
having agreed to the arrangement, it was 
decided that Eaty should leave the asylum 
on Christmas-day. 

The child still slept soundly, quite uncon- 
scious of the change about to be made in 
her hitherto humble existence. Two years 
ago, a kind lady had taken her from the 
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arms of a dying mother, who was a widow, 
and destitute of every comfort; but as the 
lady had a large family of her own, and her 
husband was by no means a wealthy man, 
little Katy was placed in the Orphan Asy- 
lum, which was not near so gloomy as the 
home she had left. The simple circum- 
stance of the petted daughter of the wealthy 
Mr, Sefton having taken a fancy to go to the 
donation-party, had made this second change 
in her circumstances. 

All the next day, Helen was so fuU of her 
plan for little Katy's benefit, that her father 
often smiled, as he hoped that this enthu- 
siasm would not die out. Helen was some- 
what sobered by her father's earnest man- 
ner,, when, as they were going for the child, 
he said — 

^' Kow remember, Helen, that this little 
girl i^ placed in your charge: you have 
taken upon yourself this responsibility, and 
you will be answerable for the manner in 
which you discharge it. No one will be al- 
lowed to interfere with your arrangements ; 
and I hope that you will never forget the 
sacredness of your trust." 
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This sounded very solemn, to be sure; 
but she did not want Katy for any thing 
but to treat her kindly, and why should she 
ever feel disposed to do differently ? 

So Helen tripped gayly up the steps, and 
seized the child so suddenly, that it seemed 
to Katy very much like being kidnapped ; 
but the young lady almost smothered her 
with kisses — for now that the child's dark- 
blue eyes were open, she was lovelier than 
ever — and looked and spoke so pleasantly, 
that Katy began to smile, and feel perfectly 
willing to go home with Helen. 

Several of the children gathered around, 
and thought what a fine thing it was for 
Katy to go off in that handsome carriage, 
and wished that some nice young lady 
would come and take them off. 

The drive made Katy very sleepy, and 
Helen was not quite pleased wheri she saw 
her eyes close, and Mr. Sefton took the tired 
child in his arms ; but her father discovered 
her thoughts, and said — 

" Remember, Helen, that every thing 
will not be exactly as you wish in this 
matter; your patience will often be tried, 
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and we shall see how well you will bear 
it." 

Helen felt ashamed of her momentary 
displeasure, and, as she looked upon her 
sleeping Christmas-gift, her face regained its 
accustomed smiles. 

She enjoyed Katy's surprise, on waking, 
to find herself in a large handsome room, 
lying in a little crib that had formerly been 
occupied by Helen ; but when the child was 
taken up, and put in possession of the 
numerous toys that had been provided for 
her, the room fairly rang with her shouts of 
delight. 

She was a merry little thing; and soon 
felt so much at home that she would climb 
on Mr. Sefton's knee, and put her arms 
around Helen's neck, as if she had lived 
there all her life. 

Helen's first care was to provide a variety 
of pretty dresses for her little prot^gfe ; and 
she took so much pleasure in curling her 
hair, and dressing and undressing her, that 
Katy was often wearied, and cried to return 
to her toys. The child was triumphantly 
displayed to all Helen's acquaintances as 
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her little sister; and they admired her so 
much, that her young protectress felt very 
proud of her, and was glad that she had 
thought of choosing such a Christmas-gift. 

The only person in the house who seemed 
unfriendly to Katy was Miss Gusher, the 
housekeeper. This lady was a distant cou- 
sin of Mr. Sefton's; but as she had never 
been married, and had no children of her 
own, she considered them useless incum- 
brances, and was very angry that Mr. Sef- 
ton should bring one home from the Or- 
phan Asylum. However, she did not dare 
to complain, for her cousin certainly had a 
right to do as he pleased in his own house ; 
but she gave the child very cross looks, and 
frequent pushes, whenever she happened to 
pass her ; and Helen seemed to delight in 
plaguing Miss Gusher, by petting Katy as 
much as possible before her. 

Mr. Sefton brought home a beautiful set 
of picture-letters, and Helen ran off to her 
own room with Katy, in order to teach her 
the mysteries of the alphabet. At first, the 
child was very much interested by the pic- 
tures and the idea of learning, and she soon 
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knew several letters ; but Helen wished her 
to learn with a rapidity that was extremely 
fatiguing to so young a child, for she was 
anxious to exhibit her as a specimen of her 
own powers of teaching ; and when Katy 
grew stupid, and persisted in playing in- 
stead of studying, Helen became very an- 
gry, and shut her up in a closet, to show her 
authority. 

Katy cried a little while, and then fell 
asleep; and when her young teacher opened 
the door, and saw the pretty child lying 
there, her cheek wet witii tears, her con- 
science smote her for her harshness, and she 
lifted Katy up tenderly, and sat down with 
her in her arms until she awoke. All was 
reconciled between the two, and Katy quite 
forgot her troubles in a game of romps. 

But Miss Gusher had witnessed the pun- 
ishment with considerable satis£su3tion ; and 
the very same day, when Katy happened to 
offend her in some trifle, she pushed the 
child into a dark wardrobe, and turned the 
key upon, her. 

Katy was now full of life and spirits, and 
felt more like playing than going to sleep ; 
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so, instead of sobbing quietly, she screamed 
out with anger and pain, for Miss Gusher's 
sharp fingers had left their marks upon her 
plump little arms. Katy kicked violently 
at the door of the wardrobe, and stamped, 
and raised such a disturbance, that Helen 
was quite terrified, and, running into the 
room, she distinguished Katy's voice from 
the depths of the gloomy closet. 

To Miss Gkisher's great displeasure, she 
released the frightened child, whom the 
darkness and the violence of passion had 
excited almost into a fit; and running to 
her father, she complained vehemently of 
the housekeeper's interference. Mr. Sefton 
remonstrated with his cousin upon her con- 
duct; but, to his great surprise, she accused 
Helen of inflicting a similar punishment 
upon her charge. 

" Helen," said her father, very gravely, 
^48 this truer' 

Helen hung her head in embarrassment, 
and then burst into tears. 

"I am very sorry," continued Mr. Sefton, 
"that you could so far forget the relative 
positions of yourself and that poor, helpless 
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child, as to visit your anger upon her in this 
manner. The^ conduct of others toward 
her will be regulated by yours; and you 
see what an infringement of your duty has 
already produced. I hope, Helen, that this 
will be the lastj as it is the Jirstj time." 

It was the last time. Helen's good feel- 
ings were touched ; and her patience with 
little Katy, under many provocations, was 
really remarkable. Miss Gusher became 
quite jealous of the child's influence in the 
house, and watched Helen's conduct nar- 
rowly, in hopes to detect some sign of the 
favourite's . downfall. But all went on 
smoothly. Elaty, when properly treated, 
was sweet-tempered and loving ; and Helen 
petted her, and taught her, and dressed her 
with all the zest that children feel for a new 
plaything; her father's smile showed that 
he approved her conduct; and Helen per- 
suaded herself that she had quite overcome 
every evil disposition, and was really a very 
praiseworthy character. 
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So matters went on until spring. 

Helen had, to be sure, selected the little 
orphan as her Christmas-gift; but as the 
weather became mild, her indulgent father 
purchased the horse on which her heart had 
been set, and willingly gratified her wish to 
attend riding-school. Every day, Helen took 
her lesson, and gave her whole attention to 
this delightful study. 

At first she had taken Elaiy to the riding- 
school with her; but finding this trouble- 
some, she soon left her at home, and con- 
tented herself with providing some amuse- 
ment for the child during her absence. 
But, gradually, this was forgotten, as 
Helen became more absorbed in her 
horse, and Elaty was left to roam about 
the house; and get into various kinds of 
mischief. 

Sometimes she meddled with Miss Gush- 
er's store-closet, and then would come a 
heavy punishment, entirely disproportioned 
to the offence; but Helen was not often in- 
formed of these proceedings, for Katy did 
not wish to acknowledge her faults; and, 
perhaps she saw that her young benefacti^ess 
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was not as much interested in her happiness 
as formerly. 

The summer months approached, and Mr. 
Sefton's town residence was closed; the 
whole family having removed to a pleasant 
country-seat, a few miles from the city. 

Elaty's delight at the freedom she now 
enjoyed was unbounded. She would roll 
amid the soft grass, and string wreaths of 
wild flowere, or search for berries, and chase 
butterflies for hours together. She mimick- 
ed the notes of the little birds that clustered 
in the trees, and sent up her clear voice in 
shouts of innocent merriment; she eUmbed 
on the loads of hay, and swung on the gates, 
and became a perfect little hoyden. 

Helen, too, was revelling in the freedom 
of this beautiful country-life ; every pleasant 
day her horse was brought forth, and off she 
cantered to the shade of the woods, or some 
quiet bypath, forgetful of every thing save 
her own enjoyment. She had named her 
horse " Rambler,*' and she seemed to make 
it appropriate, for there was scarcely a route 
within several miles of her father's place 
that the two did not explore. 
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Helen felt proud of herself, when equip- 
ped in her pretty riding-habit of blue cloth, 
and mounted On her cr^am-coloured horse; 
she loved to hear people say, " There goes 
the wealthy Mr. Sefton's daughter," and 
have the children exclaim — " Oh! there's a 
lady on horseback! Come and see the 
beautiful lady!" She taught Rambler to 
leap fences, and gloried in the praise be- 
stowed upon her spirit by gentlemen ; and 
lived so much upon horseback, that she 
seemed almost to have become a jyart of 
the animal, like the Centaurs in fabulous 
story. 

Where was little Katy all this time? 
Helen did not mean to do wrong — she had 
no idea of ill-treating the child or neg- 
lecting her; but she found Rambler 
so much more interesting, and so little 
trouble, that she devoted herself almost 
entirely to him, and left Katy to take care 
of herself. 

At first, the child thought it a very grand 
thing to see Helen go off in such fine style ; 
and the young lady would often take her 
upon the horse until they had passed 

13 
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through the large gate, and then Katy 
would stand waiting for the pleasant fare- 
well, and the shake of the little riding- 
whip, and watch Helen until she was quite 
out of sight. But after a while, she would 
forget to notice Katy, as she stood there 
waiting; and. then the child went to her 
plays, and left off coming to see Helen 
mount 

Those long ringlets were now often tan- 
gled and in disorder; and Kitty's pretty 
dresses were torn by briers and soiled in 
the muddy brooks. Helen had repri- 
manded her so sharply for appearing be- 
fore visitors in this condition, that the 
child now seldom came into the par- 
lour, and preferred hiding herself from 
observation. 

Mr. Sefton sometimes discovered little 
Katy in a deplorable condition, and express- 
ed his displeasure so plainly to Helen, that, 
for a time, she would rouse herself, and take 
as much pains with her charge as formerly. 
But this only lasted a short time ; Rambler 
would enter her thoughts in the midst of 
these duties, and away she went, over 
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hedges and ditches, while Ejaiy relapsed 
into her usual state. 



Mr. Sefton came home one night, look- 
ing very grave and uneasy. Important bu- 
siness made it necessary for him to take a 
trip to Europe: he would be gone three 
months ; and as he had never yet left his 
daughter for so long a time, he felt not a 
little disturbed. 

_ But he candidly told Helen that the 
greater part of his uneasiness was on Elaty *s 
account. 

" I see," said he, " that your Christmas- 
gift has already lost the freshness of no- 
velty, and you find your plaything trouble- 
some. Before I go, Helen, tell me if it is 
your wish that I should take Eaty back to 
the Orphan Asylum? She will there re- 
ceive proper attention, and not be subjected 
to capricious neglect." 

But Helen declared that she was very 
sorry indeed ; that she had not meant to 
neglect her charge; and pleaded Eaty's 
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wilAilDeBs as an excuse for her own 
inattention. 

But Mr. Seflbon asked, very gravely, What 
had made Katy WW? and Helen had no 
answer to give, unless she acknowledged 
the non-performance of her duly. 

She watched, with tearful eyes, the car- 
riage that conveyed her father to the city ; 
and when she could no longer see it in the 
distance, she went into the house to indulge 
in a fit of crying. All her father's kind- 
ness rose ^up before her; and as she 
thought that, perhaps, she might never 
see him again, she blamed herself very 
much for not having attended more to his 
wishes. 

She remembered his directions respecting 
Katy; and resolving in his absence to do 
all she could to please him, she immediately 
went in search of the child. 

She called "Katy!" all over the house, 
but no Katy answered; and she almost 
despaired of finding her. As soon as the 
little orphan had bidden farewell to Mr. 
6eflx)n, who always spoke kindly to her, she 
wandered off to a grove beyond the garden, 
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where she now sat crying at her friend's 
departure. 

Here Helen at last found her; and she 
spoke so gently, and kissed her so tenderly, 
that Kiaty looked up surprised. She was 
veiy warm-hearted ; and on this first return 
of affection she put her arms around Helen, 
and cried, she scarcely knew why. 

They were very good friends that day. 
Rambler was left in his stable ; and Helen 
devoted herself to the task of repairing 
Katy. She found that she had outgrown 
most of her dresses, and her busy needle 
was soon employed upon new ones; for, 
just then, working for her little charge ap- 
peared quite as interesting, as dressing a 
large doll. Katy was sadly tanned and 
sunburnt; and when Helen dressed her 
nicely, for the first time in a long while, she 
reluctantly admitted that the child had lost 
much of her beauty. 

Then came the business of teaching; but 
this was most discouraging of all. Katy's 
rambling propensities and long freedom 
from all restraint had quite unfitted her for 
study, and she had almost forgotten her let- 
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ters. The picture-alphabet was partly lost, 
and it seemed impossible for Katy to make 
the least progress. Helen lost her patience 
more than once; and to both teacher and 
pupil it proved a weary day. 

One week was given to repairs and at- 
tempts ; but the more examinations Helen 
made, the more discouraged did she be- 
come, until she quite despaired of un- 
ravelling the tangled thread of Katy's 
improvement. 

Kambler had been neglected for several 
days, and his misti^ss needed a ride to re- 
cruit her after so much exertion. Once 
mounted on her horse, Helen threw care to 
the winds, and* left Katy to wander back to 
the woods. 

Every letter from her father mentioned 
her charge ; and after the arrival of the post 
Elaty always received a fresh lesson, and a 
great many scoldings for her carelessness ; 
but the lesson came too seldom to do her 
any good, and the scoldings were not near 
as useful as kindness would have been. 




" There Btood a little girl, sunburnt and dirty.'*— JRi^ 197. 
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The three months were passing away, 
and Mr. Sefton had named the day of his 
return. 

A day or two before his expected arrival 
Helen had exerted herself to have things 
just as he would like; but as Katy hap- 
pened to be out of the way, she deferred 
her lesson to a more convenient season, and 
went off for a long ride with Rambler. 

While she was gone, her father arrived. 

He had returned sooner than he ex- 
pected ; and as he approached the house, he 
looked eagerly around for his daughter; 
but then, as he remembered that she could 
not have expected him so soon, he went in 
search of her. 

In walking through the grounds, he passed 
a window that opened into the kitchen, and 
there stood a little girl, sunburnt and dirty, 
engaged in cleaning knives; her fingers 
were covered with brickdust, and her dress 
was scant and faded. 

Mr. Sefton stood gazing at her in sur- 
prise, and had just identified those long, 
golden curls, which seemed all that was left 
of her former looks, when Katy dropped 
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the knife in her hand, and, recognising Mr. 
Sefton, burst into tears. 

This told the whole story of Helen's ne- 
glect, and Miss Gusher's oppression; for 
the housekeeper delighted to employ the 
discarded pet in the most menial offices. 
With a heavy heart, Mr. Sefton called the 
little girl fix)m the kitchen, and sent her 
up stairs, to wash herself and. change her 
dress. 

A merry voice was heard coming up the 
.avenue; and Helen, radiant with exercise 
and the pleasure of meeting her father 
again, presented a very pretty picture, as 
she rode gayly up to the door. 

But Mr. Sefton glanced from her bright 
face to the sad little figure beside him, with 
a look that seemed to Helen like volumes 
of reproof. He lifted his daughter from 
her horse, and kissed her tenderly ; but she. 
saw that he was very grave, and he looked 
so often at Katy that she felt quite uneasy. 

After the child had gone to bed, Helen 
felt still more awkw^-rd ; for Mr. Sefton sat 
with his head leaning on his hand, divided 
between his love for his daughter and his 
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•ijispleasure at her inattention to his wishes^ 
and entire neglect of the duty she had taken 
upon herself. 

" Helen," said her fether, suddenly, " do 
you remember the canary that you were 
once so aruxious for me to get you V' 

"Yes, papa,'* replied Helen, in a low 
voice, and with painfiiUy burning cheeks. 

"What became of it?" continued Mr. 
Sefton* 

Helen burst into tears. " Oh, papa !" she 
exclaimed, thinking him very cruel, " you 
know how sorry I was that it died I" 

" I know that you »aid you were sorry," 
rephed her j&ther; " but, as it died through 
your neglect, and you have just repeated 
the same conduct upon a larger scale, I am 
forced to doubt your sincerity. Would it 
not have been better for the canary, if I 
had taken it from you before it was quite 
killed?" 

Helen only replied by her sobs. 

"It grieves me," said Mr. Sefton, "more 
than I can express, to see my hopes thus 
disappointed; and, as you are no longer 
worthy of the trust I reposed in you, I shall 
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remove E^aty from your capricious charge. 
Tour Aunt Agnes will doubtless receive 
her, and I am in hopes that her gentle firm- 
ness will counteract the effects of your 
injudicious treatment.*' 

Helen wept bitterly at parting with K^ty, 
and, now that she was to be taken from 
her, all her former affection seemed to have 
returned; but Mr. Sefton was firm in his 
determination, and when the sound of the 
carriage-wheels was lost in the* distance, the 
repentant girl threw herself on the sofa in 
an agony of sorrow and remorse. 

Mr. Sefton was affectionately received by 
his sister, a vddow in delicate health, who 
lived in a quiet country town; and Uttle 
Katy was welcomed with much kindness. 
Mrs. Efland was at once interested in the 
lonely, neglected child; and promised to 
bring her up as tenderly as if she had been 
her own. 

Very well satisfied that Katy was now in 
good hands, Mr. Sefton returned home; 
and as Helen was really anxious to over- 
come her faults, she was soon rewarded by 
her father with all his old affection. The 
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consequences of her capnce appeared so 
sadden and unexpected, that she was 
quite shocked, and often wished for 
Katy's return, that she might show her 
father how diflferently she would treat 
her. 

Mrs. Efland found her task at first some- 
what difficult ; but as time passed on, and 
Katy learned to appreciate her kindness, 
and understand her gentle firmness, she be- 
came tractable and obedient, and loved her 
benefactress so dearly that she would have 
obeyed any command of hers. This disci- 
pline was always the same ; there were no 
fits of alternate indulgence and neglect, as 
with Helen ; and Eitty was fast becoming a 
very lovely little girl. 



Four years had passed since the Christ- 
mas-eve that Helen Sefton received the gift 
of a little orphan ; and the day again came 
round. Her fether had been suddenly 
called to his sister's bedside; she was dan- 
gerously ill — dying, they thought; and 
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Helen had now waited several days in 
suspense respecting her aunt. 

There was a bustle in the hall; her fer 
ther had arrived, and Helen flew down to 
meet him. She burst into tears when she 
saw the fatal black crape on his hat ; and 
Mr. Sefton, too, was very sad, for he had 
just returned from his sister's funeral. 

"I have brought you a Christmas-pre- 
sent, Helen," said her father, as he drew 
forward a sweet-looking little girl, dressed 
in deep mourning. 

Helen could scarcely recognise "little 
Katy," for the long curls had disappeared, 
and she was now quite tall; but she kissed 
her afl:ectipnately, and drew her into the 
parlour. 

"She is now your sister, Helen," whis- 
pered her father ; " but I feel ^hat I need 
scarcely charge you now never to forget 
this." 

Helen's look was sufficient answer; and 
Katy was soon made to feel that this was 
henceforth to be her home. 

How much pleasure she afterward en- 
joyed in that dear sister's society, can 
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scarcely be expressed; and, although this 
was one of the firesides that Santa Glaus 
did not visit, and the badges of mourning 
threw a shadow over the group, it was a 
Christmas-eve, from which much of their 
after happiness was dated. 



THE END. 
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